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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil s =— each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

r cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per ‘cent; en 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 


r cent; 6 
per cent; 


On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 a cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions ol 
cent. A. I. RO ° 








FOR SALE! 


One 4h. p. engine and boiler; also one 6 h. p. port- 
able engine and boiler for sale cheap. Gane tion, 
prices, and cuts, furnished on application. 

O. H. TOWNSEND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





1 $ 15.00 
PELH AM 
he a A) ae a ee, 





PDNM' pe 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 






Address onl » like 
No. 1, $1.50 th bu- 
siness card, iu e No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full — included— 
ey ink, box, etc. 

ent by mail postpaid.|, 
Without ink and pads, \ 

ae ta 

your stamp on 

eve ge po 
per, or an 
else that you may pares 
vut by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware women: ° Sac &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 32c per Ib., or 35c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have “1% Ican not hold myself 
pha 


nsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 





BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
mane. and Price List Free. 

~-& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, bed og Co, Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main 8 litfd 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Tae AB G oF Bee CULTURE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same F vom as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an my 
stoffiice singly), with which it may be clubbe 
ne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1. i Gane copies, $2.75 ; 

five copies, $4. 00; ten ¢ ~ 9% 

The same, neatly boun in’ b sian with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and a one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies. ; five co 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If sheen | by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


— Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
OVE. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Comb Foundation MachineS 


$10.00 TO TO $50.00 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR Os Laon SECTION BOX BY 
L FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements “ i lies, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. , Medina, Ohio. 




















CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 





With The American ag ($2 00)..... $2 75 
“* The Bee-Keeper’! 8 Magazine (1 25)..... 2 00 
“ The Bee-Keeper’s Guide = ae 1 40 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper ( 60)..... 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ................. 5 00 

With American Agriculturist * .. 2 25 

British Bee Journal 1% 
* Prairie Farmer & 00). ; 2 75 
** Rural New Yorker (2 00). 8 00 
* Scientific American (3 20) 3 50 
22 fag Recorder and Cot Gardener (100) 1 75 
V8 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50)...... a 
- Sundar School Times, ae (2 00)..... . 22% 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 





Bee Botany......-+--seeeeeces Ladies’ De pasrenens.. .. 578 
Bee Entomology . eae oo = 2 ry.. riaaeceee 
Blasted Hopes... oo OBZ § Sumblery......-cecccecseccsvees 
Editorials . ckued a 4 The Growlery binsshyqaaaaads 
oad Leombeweunen Perrerrr. Honey Column...............4 D2 
Heads of Grain Spa aaiee 4 aiid mel 380 | Note 8 and Queries.......... 580 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. 


Apis Dorsata,.....--0..seees 571 | Hives and Frames...........56 
Banner Apiary......--+..++- 563 | House A vy POCPEEE EES. 

Bees Cannibals..............584 | Hunt’s Report.... .. .... 584 
Bees, Facts (1) about........581 | Int. to Queenless Colony. . 58° 
Bees, Packing.............--580 | Invalid’s Report, An.... ...57 
Bees in India ...............-585 Kennedy’ De aseseuneeens 584 














Reed, Ua ckiancsscccsecs 588 | Malone’s Report.............580 
Bees inthe South........... HOR Mississip} DG a coveeccencsevcassee 
sees ina Pound............ 584 North ¢ ar eS Ero 75 
Rees Recognizing the otherS77 | Oak-balls........ ...-.....-04 580 
Bees in Trees. ......-..++-00-5 UD A Oe aie aes 
Bee-tree, Finding a.........564, ueen-cells, Cutting........576 
Blacks and Italians.........582 | Quee ons, Young, Laying Dr’e 

( Combs to Bottom-bar......581 ) Eggs. 580 
‘ombs and Com> SaRSIng- WOE. 5 SIE Sine 0 Seda ermenees sound BRO 


Combs, Value of Empty.. Rocky-Mountain Bee-Plant. 4 


Cyprians in a Drought.. 





Rose, Macartney....... 





Dog-fennel .......- acne Sections, Closed-top Sens acumen a4 
Doolittle. ...............+++.+-573 | Sections, One-piece. .....573, 589 
Drought vs. Bees............580 Sections, Shrunken.........570 
Feeder, Bread-pan Shepard Swarming-box.,. ...582 
Feeder, A Good........... DS a er or 570 





LOTIGR. 2. ccscotersiecssacecces 79 | Society for Bee-keepers. ...585 
Foul Brood and Italians....565 | Starters of Drone Fdn.. 589 
Frames, Metal-cornered....580 | Sugar Syrup for Honey. 










Gough’s Report.. os DIGG aig kk ccc cedusd cckctvcnstl “589 
(iums, 14 Swarms, ete. e Swarms, Controlling.. . 576 
Hasty... ..scscrescscesvsce Swarms on Sunday..........579 
Hive, The Controllable. Swarm 40 Years old........ DR} 
Hives, Home-made..... Swindles, ete 567 
Holy Atle fa cisessese Ventilation, Upward....... 583 







Vermont.... 582 
Virgin Queens, “Introdue ing565 
Wax-extractor, Solar.......569 
Honey, pd. ER ee What to Feed in November.588 
Honey from Banana........585 | Why do they Leavet....... id 
Honey, Bitter........--++++ +588 | Wings, Clipping... ae. covsheee 


ITALIAN BEES AND TWEENS, 


COMB FOUNDATION AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
D. B. BROWN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE-SAGE SEED 


i be had from W. A. PRYAL, North Temescal, 
Cal., as long as his pr esent supply lasts, at 10 cents a 
packet. It is of this year’s crop. 






Honey, ToS 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Early Italian & Cyprian QueeDs. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 





introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, K&c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Crncrnnat1, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘* Practical ane to 
Bee-keepers.” ltfd 
FLAT - BOTTOM comB -FOUN- 
dation.—High side-wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont, Co., N. Y. 




















Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following de rage at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. — ae each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose t names e8 appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., 7 =~ 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. ttd 




















*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. lotr 

*Wm. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., 0. 1utfd 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. . as 
t 

*J.S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, 

*Jas.O ny New Hamburg, Ont., Can. etd 

*J. H. Reed rleans, Orange Co., Ind. 10tfd 


*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 8tfd 
*F. G. Cartland, High Point, Guilford Co.,N.C. 10tfd 
*Jas. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., _—. 


*James P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
4 I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.l0tfd 
L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Uo., Iowa. 4-3 





eve 


LOOK: 


A Perfect MORSE Telegraph Instrument for 
begioners. Send for catalogue. 
5-12d_ P. B. EINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


CANADA ONLY. 


Summer Rape Seed For Sale by 
H. SMITH, Box 102, New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada. 8tfd 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 
—oOF— 
Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 
Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
“culars (to give away) of 
ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 
Smokers, ete., etc. 2d 


«:HINE + IMPORYED + QUEENS? 
JUST FROM BOLOGNA, ITALY, ONLY $5.00. 


Select tested queens, young and prolific, - - $3 00 
Tested queens, young and prolific, - - - - - 2 50 
No more * dollar’’ on hand this year. 


J.§, TADLOCE, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas, 








Pe a | 
i 
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Honey Column. 








Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of | 


all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 


honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where | 


you can look after it, itis oftema very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 26 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
pice. 








CITY MARKETS. 
New YorkK.—Honey.—In regard to our honey muar- 


ket, allow us to say: The demand for comb honey of | 
vligrades and styles is increasing every week, ow- | 


ing, undoubtedly, to the fine quality of goods and 
style of package. As soou as cold weather sets in, 
we are expecting a still larger increase. Buck- 
wheat is an entire failure, and we are selling mixed 
clover and raspberry in place. Fancy white-clover 
in paper boxes ts 8elling well at 2lc; in 2-lb. boxes, at 
17@19e; second grades of white in 1-lb. sections, 
glassed or nglassed. are selling from 17@19e; 2 Ib., 

from 1l@lic. The crop is not nearly as large as ‘first 
estimated, and prices will hold firm at present quo- 
tations. Extracted clover and basswood find ready 
sale at 10c; dark, 8@9c. Bceeswax.—The demand for 


beeswax is greater than the supply, and we are hold- | 


ing pr ime yellow at 30@3lc. 
Oct. 22, 1883. H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co., 
Reade & Hudson 8ts., N. Y. 


New Yor«k.— Honey.—There bas been no change 
in prices since we wrote you last, which was Sept. 
2itb. The market at present in comb honey is very 
brisk, and we are expecting a very fine season. 


Fancy white- clo’r honey, 1- Ib. sec’ 8, no glass, 20 @21) 


Fair 2-1b. 18 @I1g9 
Fancy a. ae 2-Ib. ** - “ 174%@18 
Fair © rik 2-1b. » Xs * 1b4%@i6 


Fancy Buckwheat ‘“ ib. * 9 * Bb @ié6 
“ La “ 2-1b, “ “ “ 13 @l4 

Ordinary “ ** 1@2¢. per Ib. less, 

Extracted white-clover, kegs or smail barrels, per 


ib., O@1Ll. Extracted buckwheat, kegs or emall bar- | 


rels, per Ib., 8%. 


Beeswar.— The quotations on beeswax are as fol- | 


lows: Prime 3 ellow, 80@33c. 
Oct. 27, 1883. McCatuL & HILDRETA, 
80 Hudson Street, New York. 


CLEVELAND.— Senn. _ Honey eontinues without 


change; 1-lb. sections of best white sells readily on | 


arrival at 18@19c; mostly at 18¢e. hen, by some ac- 
cident, it arrives in bad order, it does not sell very 
readily. Our experience is, that freight lots, when 
in full glassed cases, arrive in far better order than 
by express. because there is more time to handle | 
properly. The 2-lb. unglassed sell at 17@18e; all | 
glassed sections about 2 cts. perlb. less. Extracted, 
very dull: no inquiry.—Beeswaz, Ww.) 
Oct. 22, 1883. ‘A.C .. KENDEL, 
115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


CaicaGo.—Honey. — Demand “for choice lots of 
white comb honey is good, and prices are well main- 


tained; 1°@20c for 1-lb. frames; 16@18c for 2-lb.. 


frames. Dark honey in combs not wanted. Ex- 
tracted ranges trom &@l0c, according to quality of 
body and color. Beeswar. ~ Yellow, : Se; medium, 
22@300. A. BURNETT, 
Oct. 22, 1883. 161 South wae Sr., Chicago, Il. 





Str. Lours.—Honey.— Choice in better demand, but 
unchanged. Sales chieflyina small wavy. We quote: 
Strained and extracted at 64@ic; Comb at 124%@l6e; 
eboice in fancy packages higher. 

Beeswax.—Readily salable at 26@27e for prime. 

Oct. 27, 1883. W.T. ANDERSON & Co, 

104 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS Crty.— Honey.— Choice comb, 12@13c: in 
sections. 16@18e. Extracted with fine flavor and good 
body, 7@8e. Trade on extracted is very dull at this 

oint; market well supplied and demand very light. 

here ie 08 demand for choice comb. 

Oct, 27, 1893. JEROME TWICHELL, 

§36 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


| Boston.— Honey.—Best 1 and 2 Ib. sections, 18@2ic. 
Extracted, l0c per lb.; and as we quote, it will se|| 
| quickly in barrels, or half-barrels, or kegs. No wax, 
| Oct. 22, 1883. BuAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

Derroir.—Honey. ar good deal of honey is being 
| sold, though there is no great activity in the miur- 
ket. The orice is ranging from 16@lic. Beeswar is 
| searce at S0@32e. A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. nN 18°3. 

T have 400 1-lb. Jones tin cans with white-clover 
honey inthem. Each can is Jabled with a Jones |a- 
bel; also 200 4%-lb. boxes (Jones style) with small |- 
bels. Can send small sample by mail. Who wants 
it, or can give the most for it? H. M. MOYER. 

Hill Church, Berks Co., Pa., Oct. 15, 1883. 

T have 1500 Ibs. of white-clover and linden, weli- 
| ripened, extracted honey for sale at 10 ects. per |i 
| Itis put up in new, well-made tin cans holding 4) 
_lbs. each. The cans are given away with the hone) 
/atthat price. I have also 500 Ibs. of fall honey at & 

cts. per lb.. cans included, delivered on board cirs 
here. Small samples sent free. JOHN OLSEN. 
Nashotah, Waukesha Co., Wis., Oct. 22, 1883. 


Thave about 3000 lbs. of white extracted honey, 
mostiv clover, thick and nice, in barrels and haif- 
barrels, for which [ will take 10c per Ib.; the barrels 

| are oxk, waxed, iron-buund, and painted, holding 
| about 360 lbs. each. Delivered at the depot, Union 
City, Branch Co., Mich. FRANCIS R. JOHNSON. 
Oct. 22, 1883. 


For SAn¥.—1000 lbs. extracted clover and bass- 
wood, in 10-gallon kegs, for 9% cents, gf Stony on 
| cars here. M. ISBELL. 
Norwich, Cherango Co., N. Y., Oct. 23, 1883. 





T have two barrels of honey in alcohol barrels to 
sell, at 10 cts. per lb., packages thrown in, delivered 
at nearest railroad station. Barrels are painted and 
waxed. S. ROESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Oct. 20, 1883. 


T have 8000 Ibs. extracted “basswood and white- 
clover honey; it is in 50-lb. tin cans; will take We 
per Ib., delivered on board the cars here. 

Wm. BARTH. 

Petersburg, Maboning Co., O., Oct. 18, 1883. 


Parties having extracted honey for sale, in quanti- 
ties of 100, 209, and 300 lbs, will please send lowest 
price, delivered here, including cans, kegs, or bar- 
rels. Must be of best quality, and well ripened. 

J. G. LEHDE. 

Gardenville, Erie Co., N. Y., Oct. 24, 1888. 











ADDITIONAL “ADDITIONS” TO COUNTER STORE. 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


RE FOG EWAN Lin cabea Ane codsecesbadtoss | 28] 2 50 
A great big ball of it, and good fine twine, too. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER 
| 2| LAUNDRY Wax.. eee. | 4013 50 


It gives an elegant, smooth ‘finish “to ‘linen, ss irons 
from sticking and rusting, saves labor, and preserves the linen 
| It is also a good substitute for beeswax for waxing thread, and 
costs far less. Directions for using:—Wrap a cake of itina 
cloth and pass the iron over it frequently. The iron will then 
eon smoothly and give a beautiful finish at a great saving ot 
la 

Se OURO oan ie che wenvens: 40 | 3 50 

One package of one dozen sheets for 5cents. Each sheet is a 
yard long and the edge is beautifully ornamented by appropri 
ate machinery. Just the thing in house-cleaning time. We 
furnish it in several different colors. 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 
1S | JUTM CRAIN BAGG wna nc encase vensenees {1 40 | 13 00 


These are a good strong bag, holding 2 bushels, full measure. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, _— 








Cards for Bee-Keepers. 


Your name and address printed ona fine quality 
of bristol, with cut of queen in colors on one corner; 
50, 75¢c; 100, $1.00. Send forspecimen book of Honey 
| Labels. 

i GEO. M. GRAY, Medina, Ohio. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APYARY. | disturbed, and would probably have flown away un- 
No. 48 ' noticed, had not a boy inthe crowd shouted, “ Say, 
pit ald mister, there’s a bee on your ear; why don’t you 
A CORRECTION. brush him off?”’ Quick as wink another boy replied, 
: ee |*Oh! ll tell you, Jim, that bee is after waz.” I 
N my report of the bee and honey exhibition at | gon’t think there was any thing that I heard during 
the Michigan State Fair, I gave the amount | the fair that tickled me quite so much as this speech. 
of Mr. M. H. Hunt’s premiums as “over $50.00; | And then agreat many visitors, especially ladies, 
| see, however, by the official report, that they  wouid exclaim, upon seeing the bees in the observa- 
amount to $62.66. I presume that I also erred in | tory-hives, “Oh! here are some bees. Oh, my! how 
calling the exhibition the “largest’’ ever shown; busy they are! I wonder what they are doing. Are 
but at the time of writing I had seen no account of | | they making honey?” This last remark would be 
the immense amount of honey on exhibition at addressed to me, and once again I would patiently 
Toronto. You think it might be desirable to know go through the oft-repeated explanation, and then 
WHAT I HEARD AT THE STATE FAIR. | the visitor would pass on witha satisfied “* Oh! that’s 
It certainly would be amusing; but as to the de- | it.” 

sirability, I am not so sure. For instance, H. D.| It is sometimes amusing to see how differently the 
Cutting had a show-case with a curved glass front, | public will sometimes “ take” things from what one 
and a tall upper apartment with shelves. This show- | expects them to. For instance, quite a number 
case was to hold his exhibition of literature, which | were in doubt as to whether the honey in my case, 
had not yet been put in place. A bee-keeper, after | labeled “Gilt Edge” honey, was genuine bees’ hon- 
considerable conversation of a general charcater, | ey, or whether it was some manufactured stuff. 
asked Mr. C. if he did not find such glass hives rather | That newspaper story, about manufactured honey, 
expensive, pointing, as he spoke, to the show-case, | that went the roundstwo years ago, had so prepared 
Mr. C. replied, **‘ Yes, rather,’’ and then followed a | their minds that, when they saw the smooth white 
string of questions as to the advantages and dis- | sections filled with snowy combs that were as true 
advantages of such a hive. For a wonder, he didn’t | as so many blocks, and read the inscription upon 
ask where was the entrance; if he had, Mr. C. said | the case, it is not to be wondered at that I was fre- 

he should have told him that he opened the door quently called upon to “ explain.” 
when the bees wished to pass out or in. But there is one thing that the people are learning, 
One evening, just about sunset, I had carried out | and that is the difference between strained and ex- 
my own bees, and was giving them a“ fly,” when | tracted honey. I heard a large number of people 
one of them alighted upon the ear of a gentleman | say “‘ Extracted honey.” I took one reporter “to 
standing near. For a wonder, the bee remained un- do,” because he called extracted boney strained 
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honey in one of his reports, and that, too, after I 
had explained to him the difference. 
himself upon the ground that the public would not 
know what he meant if he called it extracted honey. 
I replied, ‘‘ Well, then, educate it. What are news- 
papers for,if not to enlighten the people?” He 
laugbed, and said, ‘*That’s so,’ as he went away, 


and there was no strained honey in his report the 
I tell 


next day, but there was “‘ extracted”’ honey. 
you, that fairs are great educators. 


One day I heard some one say, ‘‘Hutchinson;” | 


and looking up to the other end of my exhibit I saw 


the smiling faces of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Robertson, | 
Mr. | 
R. sold most of his bees last spring, and has been | 


of Pewamo, Mich. We had a nice little chat. 


“building up’’ the past season. He has about de- 


cided to give up other business, and devote his | 
whole time to bees, which is, in my opinion, a wise | 


decision. The time when everybody should keep a 


dozen swarms of bee? has passed away, and the time | 


when the bee business can be profitably mixed up 
with other business is now passing away, and bee- 
keeping is becoming a profession. The specialist 
can do more work, do it more cheaply, and better, 
than the man who divides his capital, his time, and 
his talents among several pursuits. 

* Hello, hello!’ some one said; and upon looking 
up, there was Prof. Cock’s smiling face, and close 
behind it that of Mr. R. L. Taylor. 
their way home from Toronto, and were “ chock 
full ’’— of enthusiasm, and there is “no use trying”’ 
to repeat what was said. 

Since attending the State Fair I have made an 


exhibit 
AT OUR COUNTY FAIR, 


where I and my brother received $16.50 of the $24.00 
that were offered as premiums, which just about 
paid our expenses. With the exception of a pre- 
mium on a comb-foundation machine, which was 
awarded to Mr. J. L. Wilcox, the remainder of the 
premiums were awarded to Mr. M.S. West. 
county fair we sold our entire crop of comb honey 
to Mr. West. Perhaps I should not say our entire 
crop, as about 500 Ibs. were sold at the State Fair, 
and a few cases had been sold at stores near home. 
THE ALLEY, HUTCHINSON, POND CRITICISMS. 


Had I condemned, in any particular, the Alley | 
method of queen rearing without giving reasons, the | 
remarks of Bro. Pond, on page 66 of the JUVENILE, | 


would have been right to the point; but, how is it 


now? Can friend Alley or Pond or any one else take | 
up my review of friend Alley’s book, take it up | 


point by point, and meet reason with reason, argu- 
ment with argument, and fact with fact? 
can, and does, you have but little idea, Bro. Pond, 


how gracefully will I yield the palm. Since writing | 


my review I have given the Alley plan a thorough 


trial, and I can only repeat what I have already | 


said, and repeat it with vehemence. 
Please remember that I have not condenined the 


Alley method, for I think —in fact, | know — that | 


He excused | 


They were on | 


At our. 


If he | 


| not, a look of astonishment will steal over the face 
of the old veteran, and he will exclaim, ** Why 
young man, I bave been in the business twent; 
years!’ when, perhaps, the last year’s experience 
may be a counterpart of the first. ‘‘Oh! you have 
had no experience, young man,” is not a very “ Jof 
ty’ argument with which to meet solid facts. 
CAUTION, 

I sincerely thank you, friend Root, for your ad. 
vice in regard to not being hasty in taking up new 
departures, and I will try to profit by it; but the 
“conclusions ”’ that I mentioned last month wer 
not hasty; they had been “lingering in my mind” (i! 
that is the proper expression) for the past year 0) 
more, and at last I was forced toadopt them. Ther 
is another “conclusion” that has been “ lingering’ 

for a long time, and that is, that 
SUGAR STORES ARE SAFEST FOR WINTER. 

So nearly have I come to this conclusion, so cer 
tain do I feel that pure cane sugar is the key thi 
will unlock this wintering problem, that I am feed 
ing two barrels of it to 8% colonies. From some o! 
them, all of the honey is extracted, and 20 Ibs. 0! 
sugar fed; from others, no honey is extracted, bu 
they are fed from 5 to 15 lbs. of sugar, just accord 
ing as they are heavy or light with natural stores 

| This sugar will probably be the first to be consumed 
| will be used during the winter, and the honey thy 
occupies the upper part and corners of the comb: 
will remain untouched until spring comes, and the 
danger from dysentery is over; at least, this is how 
I theorize. Some colonies are left undisturbed with 
| natural stores, and some are fed honey. 
} W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rozersville, Gen. Co., Mich., Oct., 1883. 


er 00 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT SWARMING. 
WHY DO THEY LEAVE? 
NOTICE in GLEANINGS for Sept. a letter from 
cf Anna Stanclift, giving an experience with new 
= swarms of bees. As I have had some of the 
same kind of trouble, I will report as requested, 

I had a very large swarm leave the hive after it 
| had been seemingly working contentedly two days. 
It had brood in all stages, given the day the swarm 
was hived; we found them clustered on a tree near 
the hive they had left. We knew them by the queen. 
| They were hived again in a different hive—a box hive 
without brood or comb of any kind, where they re 
mained. There was no advantage in the location of 
the second hive, so it was strange to me they left the 
first one, and yet they stayed in the last. 

Again, I bad a swarm leave a hive after remaining 
several hours. The hive stood in a cool shady spot. 
| but near where the swarm had clustered. Did re- 
turning scouts lead them away? My neighbor: 
| laugh at that idea, but the bees left for parts un. 
| known. 

About ten days ago, late in the afternoon, we 





good queens can be reared according to that plan; found a fineswarm of bees clusteredon a tree; hive: 
but I do say, that it is complicated, and any man_ it; carried the hive 30 feet away; fed them that 
who has the free use of his reasoning powers will | night, and they seemed all right at noon next day; 
say the same after a thoughtful perusal of the work. | but during the afternoon, away they went. The 

Yes, it is true that I have had only four or five | day was cool, and partly cloudy. The hive was 
years’ experience in the queen business; and it is | clean, and set in a clear open space near a fence. 
equally true, that in nine cases out of ten, when a Why they left, is another bee-puzzle. It was not the 
young man labors with an old veteran, and tries to heat, 1am sure; neither was it robbers, as I watch- 
point out his errors, and teach him better methods, | ed them closely during the forenoon. My bees are 
be the parties lawyers, doctors, farmers, or what | Italians, part of them raised from your stock of 
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queens, the rest from J. W. Keeran, of Blooming- 
ton, Il.; and I want to say here, he is a prompt, hon- 
est man to deal with. Ihave ordered a number of 
queens of him (all untested), and they proved to be 


purely mated, producing large, gentle, three-band- | 


ed bees; queens very prolific, and bees good work- 
ers. All my queens are laying, keeping the combs 
tilled, although there is very little honey coming in. 
They have not gained 3 lbs. to a colony in 4 weeks. 
Goldenrod and other fall flowers are abundant, but 
bees do not work on them. 


It is, and has been for | 


several weeks, very dry. Tbe spring or summer | 
yield of honey was heavy. Honey is slow sale at 12! 


cts. per lb. 
less the bees do better than at present. GLEANINGS 
isa most welcome guest. D. C. AYARS. 
Moawequa, Shelby Co., Ill., Sept. 5, 1883. 
—— i 
INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS. 
FOUL BROOD AND ITALIANS. 


perience in introducing virgin queens, I will 
give mine. 


\ S several of the friends have given their ex- | 
” 
PL 


I think it will bring a better price, un- | 


these hives, and set a sheet of breod out of each, by 
the time you get around with the newly hatched 
queen they that are on the comb, and those that are 
in the bive are all in the best nature, and, as a rule, 
all goes well. But, now, understand, it is not always 
sure. The bees either kill some of them, or they 
get lost on their wedding-tour. But as [ said before, 
I bave had better luck introducing virgin queens 
this way than any other I ever tried. 

On page 537, Milton Hewitt speaks of a disease of 
bees, and wishes to knowif Italians are affected with 
foul brood the same as the blacks. Now, friend 
Root, my experience is not at all like yours. After 
an experience of six years in California, where foul 
brood is the regular diet, morning, noon, and night, 


| in the winter and in the summer,I saw but one 


pure Italian stand of bees that had foul brood, and 
this was a lazy, good-for-nothing queen; and in the 
spring of 1880 her colony had foul brood. But, 
blacks; whew! I have seen too many. Now, I do 


| hot say that Italians will not have foul brood; but | 
| do say, [never saw more than one stand have it, 


queens to introduce, I proceded as follows: I go to | 
the parent hive and take out all the combs that have | 


these virgin queens on them, and stand the combs 


outside the hive (remember, this can be done only | 


in a flow of honey, when there are no robbers about). 
I then go to as many queenless hives as I have 
virgin queens, if I have that many, and I smoke 
each colony well; then I take out of each of the 
queenless colonies a sheet of brood with the adher- 
ing bees, and I stand that outside of its respective 
hive (leaving the hive open), and so I go tothe whole 
number, a8 many as I have virgin queens I wish to 
introduce. [nowgo to the first queenless hive, where 
I left the comb standing outside; pick up the comb, 


and go to where I left the virgin queens on the | 


combs outside their own hive. I pick off one of 
these queens, and place her on the comb I have 
brought with me from hive No. 1 that was queenless. 
! watch the bees and the queen for a few moments, 
to see that allis well; but as a rule, the bees pay 
little or no attention at all to her. [ take the comb 
with the queen, bees, and all, back to hive where 
they belong; set it quietly in its place in the hive; 
close allup, and wait patiently the result. I do not 
disturb them till itis time for the queen to begin 
laying. In the same way I proceed with all the 
hives spoken of above. 

Now, I have been very successful in the way of 


while I have seen hundreds of blacks ‘*go where the 


| woodbine twineth,”’ with that most of all dread dis+ 
If [ have one or more virgin | 


ese, foul brood. 

In some future number of GLEANINGS I will give 
my remedy for foul brood, and what [use to keep 
the disease off when ina locality where it prevails, 

Water Valley, N. Y. A. W. OSBURN. 

Friend O., I should advise letting young 
virgin queens loose at the entrance of the 
hive, or, if you choose, by turning up the 
mat over thecombs. It is true, some of them 
will ‘come up missing ;”’ yet if they are well 
watched, the number is so few that we have 
decided to take the chances. If they have 
been hatched several days, and are running 
about on the combs, | would just swap 
combs; and if honey is coming in. there 
probably won’t be any fuss ‘‘in the camp.” 
Your = fe may be safest, after all, and | 


have given it because it embodies very im- 


portant points in handling bees. When one 
hus become sufficiently acquainted with the 
habits of bees,to know just what he can do 
with impunity, he pretty soon begins to find he 


,can do almost any thing he wants to do.—lL 
/am very glad to hear ie pay the Italians the 


tribute you do, in reZard to foul brood. It 
has always seemed to me that their energy 
would enable them to shake off disease, and 
also in the same way throw out moth millers 


_and robbers; but I have never heard the idea 


introducing virgin queens; and the way I look at it | 


isthis: The trouble in introducing virgin queens 


to a queenless colony is, first, she is rushed into the | 
midst of a strange lot of bees; and she, not being a | 


fertile queen, they naturally take a dislike to a 
queen that is not prepared at once to go on and fill 
the proper duties assigned or expected of a queen, 


and, in most cases, they think it best to dispose of | 


her and take their chances on getting something 
better. Well, now for my reasons for proceeding as 
stated above: As all old bee-men know, after you 
have had the hive open a few moments (if there are 
no robbers around), the bees fill themselves with 
honey, and become quiet. They get used to the 
light and to your presence, and generally they as- 
sume a kind of a “ don’t care” disposition, and are 
ready to accept almost any terms (only so they 
have peace). Well, now, after you have been to all 





advanced before, that I know of. 
ep 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 





FINDING A BEE-TREE. 


/HILE passing through the woods some half- 
Wy mile from my apiary early one morning, 
“ just about sun-up, all of a sudden I heard 


| the industrious hum of bees; and upon looking [ 


found that they were sucking at the root of a large 
white-oak. On account of disease, the sap of the 
tree had fermented, and was slowly running out; 
and ’twas this that attracted the bees — or, at least, 
that was my supposition. It might, however, have 
been that the bees, like a great many of the frater™ 
nity, had become attached to the word ** Root,” and 
were working there on that account. To my sur 
prise, they were all black bees. This being a fact, I 
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knew they must be “wild bees,’’ so I determined to 
give them chase. I went home and procured some 
honey, mixed with water, so that it seemed almost 
of the consistency of water, and in this way I 
thought to have them load and unload quickly. 1 | 
also procured some fiour and three small pieces of 
buards, six or eight inches square. First I put some 
flour on the backs of a few bees, and found that they 
returned in from 10 to 15 minutes. I then placed 
the boards at three different places; poured what 
honey would lie on them, and then filled my bands, 
and rubbed it upon the bushes and underbrush near. 
As there was but little honey to be had from flowers 





at that time, the whole woods was soon alive with 
bees. They just fairly covered the little boards. It 
took about 15 minutes for them to get their courses, | 
and as they all seemed to go toward one point, I | 
soon found them about three hundred yards from | 
the place where I first found them, and frum where | 
I had timed them. | 
One strange feature I wish to note here is, that , 
after I had gotten them to work at the honeyI no- | 
ticed more three-banded bees than blacks; andupon | 
cutting the tree I was surprised to find that about | 
one-third were black, and the rest pretty fair three- | 
banded ones. This was the exact characteris'ic of 
the progeny of a “dollar’’ queen I had sold to a. 
friend about four miles away; and upon inquiry I 
found that this same queen had led her swarm 
astray in the direction of where I lived. 
Greeneville, Tenn. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 


Friend K., you have have given us at least 
one valuable fact in the above. That is, 
to sprinkle honey around on the bushes and 
underbrush when you want to get wild bees 
working strong on the bait. Although I 
a never tried it, I know this would * just 

0 it. 


——__—__—— 00 oe -——s— 


tory to make bee-brushes. 


not keep the ground as filthy as do the dunghili 
fowls, and they and the bees get along well together. 
A. A. FRADENBURG, 
Port Washington, O., Oct. 29, 1883. 


Friend F.,no doubt your long-eared chick- 
ens (?) would keep the weeds cleared away 
around the house nicely ; but as they don’t 
lay eggs, we shall have to be under the 
necessity of vp ped the heads off the poor 
innocent-eyed fellows whenever we want to 
get that cheap meat you speak about. | 
presume it is all right; but some way 1 can 
never get used to killing them, unless they 
are doing damage somewhere. 


al 0 @0 <a —™ 


BRUSHING BEES OFF THE COMBS, 





T. J. COOK'S IMPROVED BRUSH, 


“PNTIL within a very short time, bee- 
keepers did not seem to be aware of 
the necessity of having a brush espe- 

cially intended for this purpose, for it was 
supposed that a bunch of asparagus, some 
clover-heads, or any leafy branch, was good 
enough for the purpose. When the Califor- 
nia brushes were introduced, I was a little 
surprised to see with what eagerness they 


were called for, and more than a thousand 
| were sold last year. before I knew it. 


Then 
when our friend T. J. Cook suggested a 
brush made especially for the purpose, we, 
in our want of faith and ability to appreciate 
the situation of things, thought perhaps he 
might sell a few dozen. But to my surprise, 
in a little while the trade sprung up so it 
seemed he would have to have a little fac- 
Well, when we 
‘* were in Toronto’ (do you know I told you 


| that was what I was going to say every little 


CHICKENS THAT WON'T EAT BEES. 





CHEAP MEAT FOR BEE-KEEPERS, ETC. 





HAVE read with some interest in the past, re- 
ports of chickens in the apiary, and complaints | 
of their eating bees. Now, I have found a kind | 

of chicken that will never eat bees. I have been | 
very much annoyed by the grass and weeds growing | 
in my apiary,and some time ago I built a close 
picket fence around it, and turned in this peculiar 
kind of fowl I speak of, and am well pleased with 
the result. The chaps are an English breed, gen- | 
erally gray in color, bave large round eyes, four | 
feet instead of two, and when they walk they jump; | 
have ears from 4 to 5 inches long; and when given 
their own way, they roost in *“‘ holes in the ground.” 
They are very prolific, increasing from two to 25 or 
40 in a year; and when brought upon the table in 
the shape of a pie, potpie or roasi, are fit to set be- 
fore a king. They will dress from 3 to 5 Ibs.; flesh, | 
light, tender, and sweet. Mre. F. says she prefers 
them to any kind of chicken raised. 

But the great thing in their favor is the trifling 
cost of keeping them, as itis about impossible to 
find any thing that grows out of the ground that 
they will not eat; every kind of weed and vegeta- 
ble, both root and top, they eat with a keen relish, 
so the cost of keeping them sums up about 00. 

Since putting them in the apiary I have not been 
troubled with any more grass or weeds, and they do 





while ?) Dr. C. C. Miller, in his happy way, 
explained the little implement, and remark- 
ed that the brush was worth four times as 
much with the handle broken off and put on 
in another way, and others indorsed his view 
of it. I guess somebody must have told 
friend Cook what ts 4 said there, for he has 
just made a new brush ; and to have you un- 
derstand it, we submit a picture of both the 
old and the new. 

















COOK’S BEE-BRUSIH. 


I believe the price is to be the same as it 
has been heretofore, and you can order them 
of us or of friend Cook, as you choose. At 
the same time, we can tender friend Cook a 
vote of thanks for having anticipated the 
need of such an implement, and we hope he 
will keep it always up with the times, and 
have the brushes ready to ship. 
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HONEY CUPS OR PITCHERS. 





WHAT SHALL WE USE FOR HONEY ON THE TABLE ? 





the many utensils that have been recom- 

mended for the dining-table, to hold 
honey. The most obvious thing that pre- 
sented itself at first was a syrup-cup; but 
honey is usually thicker than syrup, and it 
also candies, but syrup does not. Un this 
account, ag eet are not always con- 
venient. We have tried them in our lunch- 


1 PRESUME the friends are well aware of 
' 


room, and at first thought the — drip | 
ut the top | 


was going to be just the thing; 
was so small that the honey, when thick. 
would not run out. Then after a while it 
got candied. The women folks then set 
them in hot water to melt it out ; and as the 
cup Was glass, it soon cracked. 
show you below has the following advan- 
tages : 





OUR NEW 25-CENT HONEY-PITCHER. 


It is always secure against flies, becanse 
the simple act of setting it on the table clos- 
es the cover; and who likes to see a flv 
struggling about in his honey? Iam sure | 
do not. Itis true, you can take a fork or a 
spoon, and after some bother fish him out. 
but the next question is, where to put him. 
If you put him down he will crawl around 
and leave a sticky streak wherever he goes. 
If you kill him so he can not crawl, you have 
gota double piece of nastiness somewhere, 
and so about the only way is to carry him 
outdoors. Well, this cup is always closed 
against flies, as I have told you; and besides 
that, if the honey gets candied you can just 
take the lid right off, and then you havea 
large opening to take out the honey as you 
would take out a piece of butter. In fact, 
this honey-dish would do very well for a but- 
ter-dish, if you had not any other. Besides 
the other qualifications, it is very handsome, 
as I think you must admit. And _ then, 
again, the price is only 25 cts.; and if you 
want ten of them, you ean have them for 20 
cts. each, or a whole hundred for $16.50. 
When you have not got any honey, you can 
use it for a cream-pitcher ; and, in fact, that 
is what it was ge gens | made for, and the 
name given to it was ‘“‘ Magic Creamer.” I 
forgot to say, that the tiiting lid is made ot 
britannia, and when they are bright and 
new, the lids arg as pretty as if they were 
silver-plated. When they get old and tar- 
uished, you ought to be able to get a new lid 
for about 10 cts. ; so it won’t cost much to 
have a nice honey-cup always. I like nice 
new things; don't you ? 


The cut we | 


AN UNCAPPING-BOX MADE OF WOOD. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR DADANT’S UNCAPPING CAN. 

| €@POME little time ago some kind friend 
xy sent usa description of the implement 
“shown below; but the engraver was a 
great while in making a picture, and so the 
letter was lost. We have decided to give the 
picture, and the friend who sent it may send 
us a description next month. 











A BOX FOR UNCAPPING. 


As the bottom of the box is made of wire 


| cloth, we presume the machine is to be set 
| overacan or tub, to catch the honey that 


drips, or may be a tin dripping - pan, if 
watched and emptied before it runs over. 


|The box explains itself so well by the pic- 





ture, that I presume but little description 
will be needed. The cross-bars are evident- 
ly intended for resting the combs on while 
the caps are being sliced off. Now, friend 
Whatsyourname, will you be so kind as to 
excuse us for losing your letter, and at the 
same time accept our thanks for telling us 
how to make an uncapping-box? 

— Be ——_—-- _ 

ARE THEY SWINDLES? 


KECIPES FOR PRESERVING EGGS, ETC. 


S a copy of the Bee and Poultry Mayazine is be- 


iM 
} y \. fore me,] now know why the Bee-Keepers’ 
a 


——— Exchange does not make its appearance any 


more. It seems as though the Exchange had got into 
a whirlpool, and was engulfed in the Bee and Poultry 
Magazine; and in order to smoothe up things the 
Poultry Magazine offers to fill out the unexpired 
time of the subscribers to the Exchange, with the 
Magazine; but those who have sent money for ‘‘ads."’ 
and books will have to lose all, as Lhave found out. 
As the August number of the Erchange did not ap- 
pear, and I did not reevive the goods I sent for, I 
wrote acard to Know what was the difficulty, to 
which I received un answer as fullows: “The mag- 
azine will not be out on time, owing to the breakage 
of large press in our office; will look the books up. 
Theo. P. Peet, Ed.” 

I will also state right here, that the egg-keeping 
compositions, or preservatives, are all humbugs. 
There is nothing on earth that will keep eggs so that 
you can not tell them from fresh ones. You can 
easily tell the difference between an old or pickled 
egg, and a fresh one, by placing one of each in wa- 
ter. The pickled egg will always float higher than 
the fresh one. The recipe will tell you that,if the 
directions are carefully and particularly followed, 
fresh eggs will keep from spring to winter. Do you 
see the point? There are always some innocent 
ones who get caught when such an “ad.”’ goes its 
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rounds through the papers. Any person desiring | good friend Capt. Abrams. I was truly glad to meet 
such a recipe for preserving eggs can get one by with him, as some considerable dealing had already 
paying 10 cents for a specimen copy of the Farmers’ | made us good friends. Mr. Abrams is quite a little 
Magazine, that contains several of them that are | (?) man. I believe he said he weighed only 243 lbs. 
selling at five and ten dollars apiece. | However, notwithstanding his ‘‘ dwarfy ”’ size he is 
J. F. FLETCHER. | a whole-souled man. His bees number about 225 

West Monterey, Pa., Oct. 24, 1883. | colonies; and from the indications I get, they have 
Gently, friend F. You are certainly right, been doing him good service. I suppose, from what 
however, in suggesting that it is time some he Says, that he has already taken 6000 lbs. of ex- 





explanations were made in regard to the un- | tracted honey, and most of the hives are chock full 
settled accounts of the Exchange. Perhaps | 
our — friend Peet can give us some light | 
on the subject. It seems to me, also, that | 
our old friend Nellis, even if he has sold out, 
might assist in having justice done to his 
old friends and patrons. Letters have come | 
to us for some time back, saying that Mr. | 
Nellis seemed to be in some way connected | 
with the Exchange and its business, even long | 
after he sold out; and those who went there | 
to see about their accounts, after he sold out, | 
say they found him there, apparently direct- | 
ing affairs. It strikes me, that if 1 were in| 
his place I would at least make a suggestion, | 
especially as the accounts all together do | 
not amount to a very large sum, if I am cor- | 
rectly informed.—In regard to the preserv- | 
ing compound, I have been pretty severely | 
cudgeled already for refusing to publish an | 
advertisement of the secret. In times past | 
I have several times invested considerable | 
sums of money in secrets and recipes, and | 
I have never yet received one that was not 
already in public print, either in recipe- 
books, or in class journals belonging to that 
particular industry. 


a  ——— 
BEES IN THE SOUTH. 





A TRIP TO LOUISIANA. 


spirit of your talk about tobacco while trav- 
eling on the cars. Oct. 10th I boarded the 
cars at Greeneville for Louisiana. Every thing was 
fresh and clean — no sign of the use of tobacco. At 
first I wondered how it was that you had found so | 
much fault with the traveling public for using this | 
poisonous weed; for I traveled all day without seeing 
any one using tobacco. However, at night I chang- 
ed cars at Chattanooga, and I found, when I entered 
the car, that it was almost full of emigrants, bound 
for Arkansas and Texas. Well, the whole of it is, 
the air was just suffocating on account of tobacco 
smoke and the smell of liquors. But, people who go 
west are people who are dissatisfied; and people 
who are dissatisfied are, as a rule, to blame for their 
own dissatisfaction, as they don’t conduct them- 
selves in life so as to bring upon themselves happi- | 
ness. I have come to the conclusion, that, as a rule, 
the use of tobacco is confined to the lower class of 
people; and it is certain, that no one can fight too 
hard against its use. How can man keep clear the 
mental faculties (the greatest earthly possession) 
that God hath given him, with his whole system fili- 
ed up with the filthy and poisonous juices of this 
“master of man’”’ and brother and partner of Satan? 
Ah! got the juice of Satan in him. Mr. Root, you 
and all who are engaged in this fight are doing a no- 
ble work, and richly deserve God’s blessing. 
A VISIT TO AMOS ABRAMS. 
Friday evening brought me to the house of our 


ene before, Mr. Root, did I realize the true 
= 





| gave way. 


of honey, some of them having at least 200 lbs. From 
what I can glean, the Red-River Valley is a No. 1 lo- 
cality for the bee business. 

ABOUT HIVES AND FRAMES (SWINGS). 

For the first time in my life I had the opportunity 
of working with the Root make of hive. I must say 
that the work is good, but the frames are not heavy 
enough. A great muny of them fall to pieces be- 
fore they will come out, and all of them sag down in 
the middle, both top and bottom bar, when full of 
honey. The most satisfactory trame | ever bad was 
some I made of pieces % inch thick. They never 
I think at least the top-bar ought never 
to be under % inch thick. Now, I have some of 
Langstroth’s frames made fifteen years ago; they 
are much heavier than the Koot frame; and in addi- 
tion to that, they have a block in euch corner. They 
have been used a greut deal, but are as good as ever. 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE CLARK SMOKER. 

My experience is, that the greatest objection with 
the Clark smoker is its getting so badly stopped up, 
and the difficulty of getting it unstopped. Why 
could not a block be put on the under side of the 
bellows, just opposite the crooked spout, and through 
this havea hole so we could clean the crooked spout? 
The block would make the wood thick enough to 
screw a stopper in so there would be no trouble 
about the air getting out. I think, too, that it needs 
some kind of shield, as I have more than once burn- 
ed myself pretty severely. Perhaps you may say 
*twas carelessness. Perhaps so; but I dislike to 
have to spend time being careful about a thing that 
can be remedied otherwise. CHAS. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn. 

Friend K., it is cheerful to think we agree 
so nicely on tobacco, even if we do not on 
frames. I wonder if it is not getting to bea 
fashion to be a little vehement when criticis- 
ing your editor of late. We sell frames by 
the carload, but I confess it is almost-a new 
thing to be told they are not heavy enough ,; 
and in regard to pulling them to pieces, you 
surely do not mean to say you pulled metal- 
cornered frames to pieces, in taking them out 
of the hive. Our all-wood frames, when put 
together and nailed, ohn. pe not to pull apart 
either; but I have heard of friends who just 
pushed them together with their hands, and 
never thought of nailing. But it does not 
seem to me that our friend Abrams would 
do such a trick as that. In regard to the 
sagging, you seem to overlook the fact that 
the greater part of our frames are now 
wired ; and with the diagonal wires, sagging 
is next to an impossibility. — Thanks for the 
suggestion in regard to making the Clark 
smoker easier to clean. I do not know how 
we could keep it from burning the fingers, 
without adding to the expense. Fifty cents 
is a pretty close price. Perhaps a shield 
might be added, so as to let those use it who 
care to. We shall see. 
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A STORY ABOUT PEACHES. | 


FRIEND FRADENBURG’S ENTERPRISE. 
<P ERE is a little buzz, but not from bees. About | 
i, the middle of last month I made prepara- | 
—— tions for, and thought I would evaporate a | 
few peaches; and in order to do so I found I had to | 
bave help to prepare them for the evaporator; that 
is, to split them open and lay them on racks or | 
frames. To do this I gave out word that all who | 
would might come, and they did come. Several | 
women and young ladies, and the school-children; 
any one who was large enough to cut a peach open | 
and take out the pit, could earn a few cents every 
evening; and as I paid by the piece, they could 
work as long and as fast as they wished. But right 
on the start, trouble began, and it was where to find 
room for so many little juvenile workers. As I had 
no building or shop suitable, up came the parlor 
and dining-room carpets, and every nook and corner 
turned into a work-shop, which made my house re- 
semble a bee-hive in clover time. Each one seem- 
ed to vie with the other to see who could make the | 
most. Many of them earned the first pennies in| 
their lives; and as the days rolled along, the peaches 
kept rolling in, until my work-shop and yard had 
piles and piles of the fruit, waiting to be dried. 
Every barrel, box, and basket, fairly groaned with 
peaches; it was peaches, peaches, peaches, every- 
where. I often thought of you, with yourrush of 
business. Iwas up day and night, scarcely getting 
more than 2 or 3 hours’ rest in the 24; and as a re- 
sult, I find I have about 3 wagon-loads of peach-pits, 
worth as much as so much coal for fuel, and 5000 
ibs. of first-class evaporated unpeared, and 1000 Ibs. 
of pared peaches, the product of over 600 bushels of 
the green fruit. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Oct. 17, 1883. 

Friend F., [am always interested in any 
industry that furnishes work for women and 
children. I am glad to know that you had 
such a crop of peaches. Very likely some 
of our readers can use the peach-pits you 
mention, and may be your evaporated fruit 
also. While I think of it, I wish you would 
send us samples of the latter. Now just go 
on, friend F.; study up some other industry 
to keep the idle ones out of mischief, and 
(:od will bless you in so doing, provided you 
do it all for his honor and his glory. 


Sr re fi 


THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR, AND 
SOME OTHER MATTERS. 





SOME FACTS FROM THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF FRIEND 
AUGUSTUS CHRISTIE. 


ed in friend O.0O. Poppleton’s solar wax-ex- 
tractor, and I thought it would be well to give 
you a description of the one we use here. Makea 
square vessel of galvanized iron about 30 in. square 
and 20in. deep. At about 5in. from the top, putin | 
cross-bars of 3-16x5 iron, edgewise; fasten by means | 
of rivets through the sides of the vessel. This ves- 
sel, or iron box, should flare so as to let the wax rise 
easily; the bars should be about 7 or 8 inches apart. 
Fit a perforated zinc sheet inside of the vessel, rest- 
ing on the iron bars, to support the combs or cap- | 
pings to be melted. At the top fit on a frame out- | 
side of the iron box, and let one side rise about 3 or | 


Le reading Sept. GLEANINGS I was much interest- 


= 


4 inches, to shed rain. Nail tightly the top of the 


| iron vessel to the inside of the bottom of this frame, 
and cover all with glass, having no cross-bars to ob- 


struct rain or form shadows. Fit the sash tightly, 
that no heated air may escape and thereby prolong 
the melting process. 

TO OPERATE. 

Remove the cover and throwin cappings or comb: 
and if the cappings are to be melted, the honey will 
keep the wax from sticking to the vessel; but if 
combs are to be melted, it will require a little water 
in the bottom: and when melted, fill again, and so 
on. This, as friend P. says, works admirably, if the 
weather is suitable; but the summer has been cool 
here —at least the latter part and fall. You will 
notice this bas one advantage, at least, and that is, 
that the sheet containing the matter to be rendered 
shades the melted wax, and thus prevents the hard- 
ening of which friend P. speaks. I bave made some 
improvements recently, so that the wax-holder can 
be placed in a warm place where the sun will best 
strike it, and handles may be put on the sides soit 
can be carried from the honey-house to any desired 
place atany time of day, thus avoiding the trouble 
of bees in handling exposed cappings. 

But now let me teil you of another — the * Boss,”’ 
as we call it, for we think it the best ever used, so 
far as we have read and have seen used. I made 
and operated it this season for my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Aug. Christie, of this place, by whom Iam em- 
ployed; and at the request of friends W. 8, Van Me- 
ter and E. 8. Foulks I submit it to you, hoping it 
may be of use to you and our bee-loving friends. 
Inclosed tind diagram roughly sketched; but per- 
haps it will give you an idea of its form and attach- 
ments. I will send you a small cake of wax, a sam 
ple of its work; we have about 500 Ibs. of such wax, 
and more to extract. 

ROCKY-MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT. 

In this section there is considerable Rocky-Moun- 
tain bee-plant, brought here from Colorado by one 
O. B. Smith many years ago, and it yields abundant- 
ly. The honey is light, and has no unpleasant flavor, 
although a little different from otbers. One year 
ago lust August there was a patch of it growing at 
the corner of the house, and we spent many a balf- 
hour pleasantly, watching and timing the little pets 
as they licked the drops of nectar that exuded from 
the under side of each tiny flower, and in many in- 
stances three of them would make a load for a bee, 
and away he would go to the apiary; the exact time 
that it took the bee to load, I have forgotten, but I 
think from 1to1% minutes. The nectar began to 
tlow at about 4 P.M.; and as we were watching and 
notieing how anxious the little fellows were to get 
their loads, some would cling to the flowers, be- 
numbed all night, until the morning sun would lim- 
ber them up, and then away they would go, and 
carry with their load the news of the abundant field 
of harvest. The idea occurred to me, could we not 
sow 10 or 15 acres of this plant about our apiary, and 
put an electric light in the center, and thus get our 
bees to work day and night, and thereby save that 
which must go to waste during the night. 

But, let us talk of that which is practicable. It oc- 
curred to me that the above plan would require a 
fire, also, in the latter part of Sept..to warm by. 
Mr. Christie intends to cultivate a large field of it 
next year, and I believe it will amply pay any one 
todoso. I have about 40 lbs., some of which I in- 
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tend to sow, and the remainder I will sell to those | 


wanting it, at $1.00 per lb. To cultivate, it should 
be sown on rich mellow ground in fall, that the seed 
may freeze, and I should sow in rows, and cultivate 
in spring, to keep the weeds down and give it a good 
start, and the ground will seed itself after that. It 
is not an obnoxious plant, as it is easily destroyed. 
SKUNKS EATING BEES; SEE PAGE 608, 

Is it acommon thing for skunks to eat bees? Yes, 
friend Bull, itis. In two of Mr. Christie’s apiaries 
we have been greatly annoyed by them, and anoth- 
er, I remember, not far from here. 


Smithland, Iowa, Oct. 10, 1883. 


Thank you, friend B., for the many facts 
you have given us. I would suggest, in re- 
ard to the solar wax-extractor, that it be 
ocated in some point protected from pre- 


F. E. Buus. 


vailing winds, althougk admitting the sun. 
freely. An enormous heat may be obtained | 


by preventing the hot air from escaping. 
and accumulating, as it were, the rays of 
the sun. I have often wondered why the 
heat of the sun is not utilized to save fuel in 
warming houses. I[ am sure there is a great 
field open for discovery. By means of mir- 


rors, or even bright sheets of tin, the ravs of | 


the sun may be concentrated on a single 
point so as to give almost any desired tem- 
perature. 
glasses I could tind in the house, and fixed 


them so that they cas: their reflection on one | 
single spot, and I tell you it very soon began | 
For melting wax | 


to make things smoke. 
we do not need a very hot temperature. — I 
would explain to our readers, tuat the Boss 
wax-extractor described by friend B. is sub- 
stantially the arrangement we now have in 
use, to be worked by steam ; namely, a wire 
basket hung on a large barrel or cask, with a 
jet of steam playing on the under side of the 

asket. Where one has steam, this is doubt- 
less ahead of all other methods. —It seems 
to be now well proven that skunks do devour 
bees, and therefore it will behoove our 
friends to look sharp whenever they notice 
the characteristic scent in their apiaries of a 
morning. 

—_—_eoeoO <a 


THE CRYSTALLIZED HONEY - DEW OF 
OREGON. 


FRIEND BROOKS REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONS 1 HAVE 
PROPOUNDED ON PAGE 541. 





dew. 1. The number of trees exuding this 

sweet can not well be estimated. Our forests 
here are cvergreen, and the fir is the principal tim- 
ber. In the vicinity where I gathered the sample 
sent you, [ should say there would be a bundred 
trees to the acre. It is in spots, or on occasional 
limbs on the tree; and it also is in spots as to locali- 
ty. This belt of country is situated in the foot-hills 
of the Cascade Mountains; and how far it may ex- 
tend along this range, I c.uld not say, but I suppose 
for many miles. 

2. The reason I do not locate my bees in the midst 
of this fountain of sweet, is, that the bees that are 
there do not seem to make any more honey, nor 
nearly as much, as where mine are located now; be- 
sides, I am only a little to one side of the midst now. 
As singular as it may seem, I did not see a single bee 


Re for questions about the crystallized honey- 


I once collected all the looking- | 


gathering the sweet from those trees, though other 
| claim to have seen them at work briskly, wher 
| flowers were scarce. From watching my bees, I con 
| clude that they don’t work on it when honey-dew 
any kind—liquid or crystallized~is abundant, for th¢ 
| flowers are then rich too, 
| 3. This honey-dew, in its more liquid state, i 
| quite common in portions of the State; that is, ey 
ery good honey year, or, say,4 out of 5 years. | 
makes its appearance in dry seasons about the mid 
dle of June, and lasts about two months. Rain: 
| wash it allaway. The first that came under my ob 
| servation was in the summer of 1881; followin 
| years, 1882 and 1883. So I think itis not unusual. | 
saw it crystallized on the fir only, except as it drip 
ped to the plants beneath, and hardened there. 
A SUGGESTION IN REGARD TO USING SECTIONS THA‘ 
HAVE SHRUNK. 

Friend J. N. Scranton (Sept. JUVENILE, page 551) 
| why, that’s just the ‘‘racket.’’ Get the seven 
| frames all shrunk so that there is one inch space 
| left after they are all in, and just drop ina %-inch 
| division-board, and key up to that; that will give 
| you lots of room to take out the first frame of hon 
ey, and the key to the reat. All of mine are so. 

Silverton, Oregon. E. 8. BRoOkKs. 

——————c 


AN INVALID’S REPORT. 





616 LBS. OF HONEY FROM A SINGLE COLONY. 





HAVE been a subscriber to GLEANINGS for fiv: 
years, and I think I owe it to the magazine, an 
| =" its editor, to let them know how much beneti 
| bee culture has been to me. 
| I have been an invalid for the past seven years 
and have had to lie down the greater part of eact 
day all this time. Ihave been able to read only : 
| very little, but always have every article in GLEAN 
| INGS read to me. 
| In the spring of 1878, my uncle gave me two col 
| onies of black bees in box hives, and they have in 
| creased steadily, until now my brothers and I hav« 
| 43 colonies, all in Simplicity hives. I have taker 
almost all the care of them until this summer, al 
| though I have had some help in the busy seasons 
| Last spring the apiary numbered 21 hives; and, not 
| feeling able to have the care of so many, I divide 
| them. I took charge of 6 hives, and my brother the 
| remainder. The first three seasons they were ir 
| box hives; since then we have been Italianizin: 
| them, and transferring into Simplicity hives. W« 
| have never purchased any supplies for the apiar) 
| until the bees had first earned the money to pay fo! 
| them. I do not know how I could have got along 
| all these years without the bees and GLEANINGS tc 
| interest me; they have occupied most of my tim¢ 
and thoughts in the summer time, and also, to som¢ 
| extent, in the winter. I have had many a dis 
couraged bour with the bees, and many a time have 
been tired out working with them; but on the 
| whole they have been a great pleasure to me, and, | 
| think, a benefit to my health. I have never seer 
any of the modern improvements in bee culture. 
except our own. I was first led to subscribe for 
GLEANINGS by the advertisement in the Americar 
Agricultur ist. 

I have given my report from time to time, and 
now will give this season’s report. I began this 
spring with six colonies, as I have said; most of 
them were in fair condition, but two were ver) 
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weak; one of these was devoted to queen-rearing 
part of the summer. They haveincreased to eleven 
good colonies, and have made 1500 lbs. of extracted 
honey, 630 Ibs. clover, 425 Ibs. basswood, and 445 Ibs. 
fallhoney. I fed them 162 lbs. of granulated sugar 
in Sept.; this, with the honey they had left, makes 
them, I think, an abundance of winter stores. My 
best colony gave one swarm and 476 Ibs. of honey. 

My brother has not finished extracting yet; but 
his yield will not be quite equal to mine, although 
his best colony gave one swarm and 616 Ibs. of hon- 
ey. These two best colonies are hybrids, their 
queens are sisters, and were our best queens last 
year; they were raised in Aug., 1881, from a dollar 
queen purchased of W. Z. Hutchinson. We sold our 
white honey at from 10 to 15c. per Ib., and our dark 
at 7and 8c. perlb. I have just sold three bives of 
bees at $6.00 each. I thank God for the bees and 
for GLEANINGS, and pray that Our Homes may do 
good. G. H. Ponb, 

Bloomington, Minn., Oct. 4, 1883. 

Why, friend P., your report is wonderful, 
even if you are an Invalid. But there is one 
point which you do not make quite plain. I 
presume you mean that these great yields 
came from the colony and the swarm; and 
even then the yield is immense. If, on the 
contrary, you do mean that a single swarm 
gave, besides the swarm, 476 and 616 Ibs. 
respectively, it would be almost equal to 
any thing on record. Our great Texas re- 
ports, I believe, were from a colony that did 
not swarm. Will youplease enlighten us on 
these points, and give us very full particulars 
in regard to the great yield — how often did 
you extract? how much at a time? how 
many combs did the colony have ? and were 
they two stories, or spread out ? chaff hives, 
or Simplicity ?—I am very glad indeed to 
know that bee culture has been of benefit to 
you; and we thank you for the kind words 
in regard to GLEANINGS, and our work at 
the ** Llome of the Hloney-bees.”’ 


een) oe 


FOURTEEN SWARMS FROM ONE “GU,” 
IN ONE SEASON. 


AND ALL BY AN OLD-STYLE BEE-KEEPER TOO. 
WAS riding along the road one mile from home, 

1 and a swarm of bees crossed the road over me. 
I watched them a little distance, and they set- 
tled, and I hived them in an old log gum I got from 
a friend near by. I carried them home that night, 
and kept them until March 30, 1882; they swarmed, 
and in two weeks five swarms came out from that 
one, and in about three or four weeks two more 
swarms came out of the same old gum; all were 
natural swarms, but were small ones, and during 
the summer [ had seven swarms from the young 
ones — all natural swarms but one, all making 14 
swarms I had in 1882 from one gum and the off- 
spring. But they made very little honey. I was at a 
loss how to winter them, but I let them stay on 
their summer stands, and I came through the winter 
with six live stands, and this year I have had 14 
swarms, all natural but two, and they are all very 
rich. I have got about 100 lbs. honey, and will get 
75 or 100 more. I could have robbed more, but I was 
afraid of losing my bees this winter, not being ex- 
perienced in wintering them; so when I get the 





| 
| 





book I am ordering from you,I will study some- 
thing about bees. 

lam using a box gum, with racks, some six and 
seme seven racks below, and honey - box above. 
Some are very slow about working above. I use no 
artificial comb, nor any thing of the kind, not be- 
ing acquainted enough with bees to know what to 
do for the best. 

Iam a stranger, and my bee-swarming is a big 
tale, so I will give you some testimony; to wit, the 
names below: W. L. Harris, W. L. Cornelius, H. B. 
Turner, Robert Holland, Wainut Grove, Ala. 

J. W. AMBERSON. 

Wainut Grove, Ala., Sept. 5, 1883. 


Friend A., you need not have taken the 
trouble to send along the names of your 
neighbors. Your story has the stamp of 
truthfulness on the face of it. The princi- 
pal point brought out is, that you havea 
most excellent locality, and I hope that you 
will roll up your sleeves and go in for it next 
year with the aid of improved facilities for 
taking care of the bees and honey. 


ee a 
APIS DORSATA. 


AN EXTRACT FROM HISTORY. 


LTHOUGH Apis dersata has been for 

some time by general consent dropped, 

~ perhaps the friends may be interested 
in the following: 

While reading Wallace’s ‘‘Malay Archipelago”’ I 
came across the following concerning Apis dorsata, 
which I thought would interest the readers of 
GLEANINGS: 

**The beeswax is the most important and valuable 
product of Timor. It is formed by the wild bees 
(Apis dorsata) which build honey-combs suspended 
in the open air trom the under side of the lofty 
branches of the highest trees in the forest. I once 
saw the natives take a bee’s-nest, and a very inter- 
esting sight it was. In the valley, where I used to 
collect insects, I one day saw three or four Timorese 
men and boys under a high tree, and, looking up, 
saw on a very lofty horizontal branch 3 large bee- 
combs. The tree was straight and smocth-barked, 
and without a branch, till at seventy or eighty feet 
from the ground it gave out the limb that the bees 
had chosen for their home. As the men were evi- 
dently looking after the bees, I waited to watch 
their operations. One of them fastened his cloth 
tightly around his loins; and producing another 
cloth, he wrapped it around his head, neck, and 
body, leaving his face, arms, and legs bare. Slung 
to his girdle was a long thin coil of rope; and while 
he had been making these preparations one of his 
companions had cut a strong creeper, or bush rope, 
eight or ten yards long, to one of which the wood 
torch was fastened, sending forth a steady stream 
of smoke. Just above the torch a chopping-knife 
was hung by a short cord. The bee-hunter now 
passed the bush rope around the tree, taking an end 
in each hand, the torch hanging just below him. 
Jerking the rope a little above his head, he set his 
foot against the trunk, and, leaning back, began 
walking up it. It was wonderful to see the skill 
with which he took advantage of the slightest irreg- 
ularities of the bark to aid his ascent, jerking the 
stiff creeper a few feet higher when he had found a 
firm hold for his bare feet. It almost made me gid- 
dy to look at him as he got higher up from the 
ground, Still, however, he kept on with as much 
coolness as if he were going up a ladder, till he got 
within ten or fifteen feet of the bees; then he stop- 

dand swung the torch toward these dangerous 
nsects so as to send up the stream of smoke between 
him and them. Still going up, in a minute or two 
he brought himself under the limb, and, in a man- 
ner quite unintelligible to me, seeing that both 
hands were occupied in supporting himself by the 
creeper, managed to get uponit. By this time the 
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bees began to get alarmed, and formed a dense buz- 
zing swarm just over him: but be brought the torch 
up closer to him, and coolly brushed those off that 
settled on bim. Then creeping along the limb 
toward the nearest comb he swung the torch just | 
under it. The moment the smoke touched the comb 
its color changed in a most curious manner from 


with the burlap bag over them, cover raised up 
about four inches, I let them be till just before 
dark, and set them on their stands. All that have 
marked that location will return to the old hive. | 
don’t think it takes me over ten minutes on an 


i 
i! 
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black to white, the myriads of bees that had covered | 
it flying off and forming a dense cloud above him. 
The man lay at full length along the limb, and. 
brushed off the remainiog bees with his hand, and 
then drawing his knife cut off the comb at one slice 
close to the tree; and attaching the thin rope to it 
he let it down to his companions below. He was all 
this time enveloped in a crowd of angry bees; and 
how he bore their stings so cooliv, and went on with | 
his work at that height so deliberately, was more | 
than I could understand. The bees were evidently 
not stupefied by the smoke, nordriven faraway by it; 
and it Was impossible that the small stream from 
the torch could protect his whole bedy when ut 
work. There were three other combs on the tree, 
and all were successively taken, and furnished the 
party witb a luscious feast of young bees and bones, 
us well asa valuable lot of beeswax Atter two ot 
the combs had been let down, the bees became rath- 
er more numerous below, tlying about wildly, and 
stinging viciously. Several got aft) r me, and I was | 
soon stung, anihad to run away, beating them off 
with my net, und capturing them fir specimens. 
Some of them followei me for at least half a mile, 
getting into my hair, and persecuting me most un- 
mercifully, so that I was more astonished thin cver 
ut the immunity of the natives. A bee settling ona 
passive native probably behaves as it would ona 
tree or other inanimate object, which it does not at- 
tempt to sting.”’ A.G. MITTEN. 
Fowler, Benton Co., Ind. 
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MORE ABOUT SWARMS AND SWARM- 
ING. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE ITEMS ON OTHER POINTS, 


: -OW that we have nearly snowed under our 
i | friend Old Fogy with testimony about swarms | 
a going off without clustering, I wish to bring | 

another matter befvure our bee-kecping friends. 

During the last four years 1 have had a great many 

first swarms come out and go back, and about 2, of | 

them would lese their queens. How were they 
lost? A few, no doubt, were so heavy that they 
dropped after fiying a short distance; but [ think 
more are lost this way: I have, when watching the 
swarms at different times, seen two large ones, aft- 
er flying around till all were out,a few with the 
queen would start off so quickly that the most of 
the bees were left behind who went home. Ina 
large apiary, hives full, honey coming in freely, it 
often puzzles an experienced person to tell whether | 
there is a swarm out or not, and it is very easy for | 

a small lot to get away and we not see them. I was 

onee watching a large firat swarm, and turned away 

a short time, when, on looking for my swarm, they 

were gone; and had not the sun been shining, so as | 

to see them plainly as they were alighting 01 a 

bush, over a quarter «f a mile off, | should have 

lost them. They went so quickly that about half 
returned, leaving with the queen only a moderate- | 
sized swarm. 

In swarming, when one has the most of the work 
to do, they have to economize as much as possible 
in step-taking. Each section of my hive is 4-5 the 
size of the Langstroth, and I use them two and | 
three stories high. A section is light and easy to | 
handle. I use them as you do the Simplicity, with | 
loose bottom. It is an invariable rule, that they 
have a frame of open brood, and I set one end of the 
section on a 6-inch block, thus giving them, if a} 


| one-half will leave. 


| of the e>mbs in the hive. 


| average to hive them. When I put them on the 


stand I raise the bottom about two inches, leaving 
the cover about 4 inches above the sack; if a larg: 


| swarm, I give them three sections; so when given 
| the open brood, plenty of room, and plenty otf 


ventilation, out of about 100 swarms a year for a 
number of years, I never have had one leave. On 
our ranch, we — my better half and myself — think 
so much of the frame of open brood for swarms 
that we give a strong vote of thanks to friend Root 
for giving us the idea. I have every year tried a 
swarm occasionally without brood, but shall not do 
so any more, for | bave satisfied myself that about 
We are often asked, ** How do 
you keep them from leaving?’ The answer is, 
“Give them some open brood.’ We think it one 
of the best of the good things that have been given 
us lately. Friend Doolittle has remarked several 
times within the list few years, that localities dif- 
fer, leaving us to infer that be thought bees worked 
differently in one locality from what they doin an- 
other. To that idea I take exception. I do not 
think his bees do any thing different from friend 
Heddon’s; from vees in Texas, Australia, or any 
other part of the world, under the same conditions 
of room and ventilation, always excepting the dif- 


| ferent workings of the different varieties of the 
| race. 
works ths same in all parts of the world. 


Apis melifica, given the same conditions, 
BEES FLYING 90 MILES AN HOUR. 

As to the theory of bees flying 90 miles an hour, I 
have just bad a good charce to test the matter. My 
bees have for some time been working on the refuse 
fruit of a large cannery, distant 144 miles from 


| the apiary, flying directly over the road, railroad 


close to road. Twice I buve watched their flight to 
the cannery, a light breeze, just enough to stir the 
leaves, not more than three miles an hour, against 
them, sun shining so ] could see them very distinct- 
ly; plenty of them tlying about 3 of a mile from 
apiary; train runniog right under them, about 25 
miles per hour, the bees flying down hill, empty, far 
enough from home to get under good headway; yet 


' they went hardly as fast as the train. 


Los Gatos, Cal., Oct. 1, 1883. S.S. BoTLeR, M. D. 


TTS EE 


DO BEES REMOVE EGGS FROM ONE 
COMB TO ANOTHER! 


AN ADDITLONAL FACT IN THE MATTER, 


N p 538 of the present volume of GLEANINGS, a 
o) correspondent asks how the bees disposed of 
ww the eggs given them from which to raise a 
queen, he not having been able to find them in any 
In foot-notes, the follow- 
ing reply is given: “I have noticed eggs being gone 
when they were given to certain colonies for queen- 
cells, but have never been able to explain it.’”’ Again, 
p. 566 Sept. JUVENILE, in foot-notes referring to Mr. 
Pond’s inquiry, **Do bees remove eggs from one 
hive to another?” the answer is, ** Bees do remove 
the eggs from the combs sometimes; but I have 
never been able to prove that they put them some- 


large swarm, room to cluster under the frames; and | where else,”’ etc. As my experience embraces but 
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| 
one instance of such a removal, and that, perhaps, | 


not strictly corresponding with the experience giv- 
en by the writers, I detail it, not as an axiom in the 
solution of the problem, but to show very conclu- 
sively that the bees do not always ** eat”’ the eggs to 
vet them out of the way. 

One morning during the swarming season, in the 
iatter part of June last, while looking after « second 
swarm of blacks that were hived the day previous, i 
found a dead virgin queen at the entrance of the 
hive, that had been brought out during the night, so 
it appeared; and surmising she had received injury 
when the swarm was hived, I gave the bees a piece 
of new comb containing eggs taken from a colony of 
hybrids about ten days old. The third day after the 
comb was put into the hive, [ opened it to see if the 
bees had started queen-cells, and found the piece 
of comb nicely fastened, but the eggs had been re- 
moved, Oa further examination I found a fine 
young queen (the fittest survival, probably), and sev- 
cral sheets of comb nearly completed. 

Not wishing to further disturb the bees, I waited a 
few days, after which, on looking the combs over, | 
found a small patch of capped brood. The queen 
had not begun to lay, but commenced soon after. 
When the swarm was hived I have no recollection of 
seeing any bees in it showing yellow bands, and [ do 
not believe there were any such, for they came from 
a hive (box hive) of genuine blacks; but there is 
now, and has been since young bees began to make 
their appearance in the hive, a slight sprinkling of 
hybrids, some with two, and others with three indi- 
ces of Italian origin. In Mr. Pond’s operation, the 
comb containing the eggs was placed over the brood- 
combs, and a free passage to it provided for the bees 
from below. The eggs were removed; but as both 
colonies (the one from which the eggs were taken, 
and the one over which they were placed) were Ital- 
ian, there was no way of deciding how the bees dis- 
posed of them. In my operation, the eggs were put 
into the brcod-chamber in proximity to the cluster 
as close as they could be without breaking it), and 
the proof evinced in the appearance of yellow-band- 
ed bees among the blacks comprising the major part 
of the colony appears to indicate very conclusively 
that those eggs were removed by the bees to their 
own combs, erred for by them, and in due time pro- 
duced the afore-mentioned bybrids. 

ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

I find in my Oct. No. of GLEANINGS a very concise 
statement of Forncrook’s patent one-piece-section 
claims. It embodies my ideas exactly; and as I 
have a section made by myself in Feb., 1875, that is 
a facsimile of Fornerook’s, with the exception of 
the longitudinal groove, [ think my claim is as good 
as his to the invention. When I‘ whittled it out’’ I 
had seen but one honey-section before—the kind 
used by the Hetheringtons, as I afterward learned. 

Cumberland, Me., Oct. 8, 1883. J. F. LATHAM. 

Friend L., your fact is a good one, yet I 
fear you are in error in one respect. You 
say your black swarm was a second swarm, 
and so of course it would have a virgin 
queen. Now, if Italians were all around 
you, this queen would most likely meet an 
Italian drone, and you quite probably have 
the kind of bees you mention, without their 
coming from that patch of brood. ‘The case 
is a Singular one. 
to move eggs in. regular order so as to make 


apatch of brood somewhere else, although | 


I have never known bees | 


1 


we have many reports of moving eggs or 
larvie for starting queen - cells, and these 
queen-cells are often on their old combs. 
ee  — 
REPORT FOR THE SEASON OF 1883. 
FRIEND DOOLITILE HAS STILL ANOTHER GOOD YIELD. 


¥" will be remembered that I put in winter quar- 
ters, a vear seo, 80 colonies of bees, 37 of which 
were to be wintered in the cellar, and 43 on 
their summer stands. Of those wintered outdoors, 
382 came through alive, 20 ef which were fairly 
good colonies, and the remaining 12 from weak to 
very weak. Of the 37 placed in the cellar, all came 
through alive, and 34 of them were good colonies, 
with but 3 weak ones, showing that, for a steady 
cold winter, the cellar is the best place to winter 
becs in this leeulity. Etim and soft-maple yielded 
pollen quite plentifully on April 14, so the bees were 
set out of the cellar, as it bas been published that, 
when pollen becomes plentitul, was the right time to 
set the bees out, for we could then depend on warm 
weuther. However this may be as a rule, it did not 
work this time; for in a day or two it came off cold, 
and we had two weeks of very cold weather. On 
the morning of April 30, Skaneateles Lake (16 miles 
long and 2 miles wide) wags frozen over nearly the 
whole length of it, the mercury going as low as 18° 
above zero. This killed all the pollen tlowers which 
were open, or near epening, and reduced our bees, 
as to numerical strength, greatly, especially those 
just out of the cellar. By sale of bees and queens, 
my number was reduced to 55 colonies, 40 of which 
| decided to work for honey, and the remaining 15 
were to be used for queen-rearing, as they were too 
weak to be of much value to produce honey. 

Our season has been a most peculiar one. About 
May 10 it came off warm, and remained so for about 
two or three weeks, when it began to rain, and it 
was rain, rain, nearly every day from then till about 
July 30, at which time we had about two weeks of 
dry weather, when it commenced to rain again, we 
having but two or three dry days at a time since. 
Besides, the season has been universally cold — so 
much so that corn was at least a month later than 
usual, the frost killing it before most pieces were 
ready to cut. Owing to this cold and wet weather, 
the bees were scarcely able to get a living up to July 
16, although the tields were white with clover, and 
blossoms were plentiful on every hand. I had to 
feed about two to three hundred pounds of old hon- 
ey, to keep mine along in good condition to take ad- 
vantage of a flow of honey, should such happen to 
come, which thing happened on the morning of July 
16; for at that time the basswood opened its flowers, 
sparkling with nectar, inviting the bees to a feast 
which they were very glad to accept. Although it 
rained nearly every day for the next week, still the 
bees would rush out as soon as a shower had passed, 
coming home a little later, so loaded as to be unable 
to reach the hive. As the basswood flowers are so 
shaped that they shed rain, it keeps the water out 
of the neetar, so the bees can work after a rain, 
when they could not do so on clover and other tlow- 
ers, Which stand upright so as to catch all the water. 
Atthe end of a week it came off cold, and for three 
days scarcely a bee ventured from the hive, for the 
mercury rose scarcely to 50° during the middle of 
the day. But when it did warm up, the bees were 
on hand again; and during the next week they 
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seemed to revel in honey to their hearts’ content. 
By this time the basswood blossoms were dried up 
here at home; but still the honey came, and for 5 
days more the combs in the sections grewas if by 
magic, from honey brought from the basswood on | 
that bill 6 miles or more away. which you, Mr. Edit- | 
or, and a few others, have tried to make us believe 
our bees never visited; or if they did, they did so to 
no advantage. On Aug. 11 the bees found the honey | 
nearly gone on the hill, and by the 13th the end of | 
the honey harvest for 1883 had arrived; for after 
basswood, the bees obtained scarcely a living (as 
buckwheat gave no honey), which makes the sixth 
year it has failed us. The result of our basswood 
yield proved to be 2388 Ibs. of comb honey, and 1922 
Ibs. of extracted, making 4810 Ibs. in all from the 40 
stocks in spring, or an average of 1074; Ibs. per col- 
ony. Our comb honey was sold to a man buying for 
a Boston house, at I6c per lb. for most of it, deliver- 
ed at our nearest railroad station, and our extracted 
is selling readily at 10c per |b. Adding to our honey 
the sales of bees and queens, I find I have $1021.30 
as the net proceeds from my bees for the year 1883, 
notwithstanding the loss of bees during the winter, 
and the cold wet summer. As I have 80 colonies to- 
day in as good condition for winter as they were a 
year ago, I can safely give the amount above as my 
salary for one year’s work, caring for 80 stocks of 
bees. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1883. 

Friend D., it is certainly encouraging to | 
hear that vou have come out again with a) 
fair crop of honey; and it enables us to say, | 
when people tell us doleful stories about bad | 
seasons, that there is at least one man who 
gets a good crop of honey, even during a bad 
season, and that he does it year after year 
continuously. Do you mean that you retail 
your extracted honey at 10 cts. per lb., or is | 
that what you get for itin barrel lots? If | 
the latter, the price is very fair: but if the | 
former, I should think it is getting down | 
pretty cheap. 


| 
| 
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QUEER EXPERIMENTS IN WINTERING, | 
| 
| 
| 








SOMETHING NOT MENTLONED BY VIRGIL. 





to eat in winter; and I had no very great 

inclination to kick against the doctrine; 
but then, ‘‘I wanted to know, you know.” If a colo- 
ny was very strong in numbers, and so protected 
from cold as to have but little trouble in keeping 
warm, who knows but they would winter with noth- 
ing else than pollen to eat? Iam afraid I did not se- 
cure the conditions mentioned very well, but thus 
and sol did. A pit was dug in sandy soil, between 
two and three feet cube in size. Witbin upon four 
blocks, and with no bottom - board, was set one 
story of a hive. Eight combs were 80 spread as 
to fill the space designed for ten; and six condemned 
colonies of bees were shaken in higglety-pigglety to 
form an extra-strong stock. You see, it wasn’t 
quite so naughty as brimstoning the bees — this 
spending them on an experiment. The frames of 
comb used had been run through the extractor, but 
were heavy with pollen which had been stored by 
queenless colonies. Three of the comb3, however, 
contained a little honey, about 5 Ibs. in all; so the 
bees could commence living on honey, and then learn 
to eat the other fodder. Upward ventilation was 


Wy have all heard how deadly pollen is for bees 





left at one side and end of the top, and the rest of 
the top was covered with enamel cloth reinforced by 
a number of thicknesses of waste paper. A big 
sheet of tin arched above made sure against any 
droppings of water. A board cover was put on the 
pit, over which earth was heaped up. Another pit 
was tried the same way, except that all the combs 
were emptied of honey, ard some dirty and partly 
soured liquid honey, tied up in a cloth, was laid upon 
the top of the combs. This work was done Oct. 26th 
and 27th, and on the 4th of April I dug in and found 
them—all dead as nails. The first colony had eaten 
all their honey, but only a little of the pollen. Some 
dysenteric excrement was found on the frames, but 
not very much of it. I ‘* guessed” that the last bees 
had died in March some time. The second colony 
looked to me as if they had all perished in Decem- 
ber. None of the pollen seemed missing, and there 
were no signs of any of the honey having been stor- 
ed in the combs. The honey had gradually leaked 
down and wasted, probably. And still I'm not quite 
easy in my mind. Like the good man of whom I’ve 
heard my father tell, who was confident he could 
walk on the water, “I think I'll try it again.” 

Four more similar pits were dug, and furnished 
with substantial board covers, on which a big sheet 
of tin was also laid to keep out the rain. No earth 
was shoveled upon these, but the covers were prop- 
ped up in mild weather, and let down in severe 
weather. This, you see, was a sort of compromise 
between outdoor wintering and cellar wintering, 
the hives being perfectly protected against wind, 
but only partially so against frost. For breathing 
purposes they had some of the time free outdoor 
air, and some of the time confined air. You kindly 
suggested last fall, friend Root, that a tile drain be 
laid, opening into each pit, for sub-earth ventilation. 
That would, indeed have been the proper way; but 
if I had waited for time to do that, the experiment 
would not have been tried at all. To occupy each of 
these four pits, one hive (just as it stood after the 
sections were taken off) was set in. Enamels and 
cushions had been put above the frames when the 
honey was taken, but the frames were not loosened 
at all. Now for the result. During the fearful 
ocean of slush we hed in February, the surface wa- 
ter got a channel] into one pit, and drowned the oc- 
cupants. The others came out well—fully as well, I 
thought, as the average of those packed two and two 
above ground. The colonies in pits used a little the 
most honey, I think. With the addition of the tile- 
drain ventilator, I judge that this would be an excel- 
lent way to winter a small apiary. For a large apia- 
ry, the work involved in opening and shutting so 
many covers 80 many times would be a serious ob- 
jection. When the covers are raised in mild weath- 
er the bees can take flight from the pits, and return 
again. 

Two other pits were dug, and three poor, light 
colonies were put in and buried up “for keeps,” one 
in one pit and two in the other. When dugup, Apr. 
4th, two were dead and one living. The weakest in 
numbers had died of dysentery before eating half of 
their honey. The other defunct one also left some 
honey, and perished with dysentery. The surviving 
colony was weak, and dwindled out during the 
spring. 

I had also three late swarms that inhabited holes 
in the ground, and had never enjoyed the blessings 
of a hive ‘at all, at all.” Their premises may be de- 
scribed thus: A trench, about 18 inches wide by 3 ft, 
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long, was cut in the ground, across one end of which 
two pieces of old picket stuff were placed; and on 
the pieces, ordinary frame3 were hung. To guide 
the bees about starting to builJ, one frame filled 
with comb was hung in the center, the frames on 
each side of it having only starters of fda. Thus the 
ewarm occupied ene end of a covered trench while 
the other end was simply unoccupied space. The 
top was covered with boards, and on the boards 
earth was heaped up, except where a crack between 
two boards formed their entrance-way. The fall 
harvest had been poor, and they were light in stores; 
but [told them they must be prudent of their hon- 
ey, and make it last, for I wouldn’t give them any 
more. They had about 8, 9, and 10 lbs. respectively. 
This was not bad, considering the time they had had 
to gathor it in, as two of the swarms were— domiciled 

\uy. Idth, and the other Aug. 20th. When I dug 
in, about the mid Ile of March, one colony ha‘ starv- 
ed, and two had come through tolerably well. The 
eolony that p?rished, and one of the surviving ones, 
hai suffered s»me with dysentery. During the cold 
part of the spring these hole-in-the-ground colonies 
huilt up much faster than the average of colonies above 
yround; but when steady warm weather arrived, 
just the reverse was the case. [ hoped greatly that 
so much room and coolness would prevent swarm- 
ing; but, alas! it dvesn’t do any such thing. In pre- 
paring them for winter I suspended a division-b ard 
on each side of them, put an enamel sheet over 
them, then some waste paper, and then a sheet of 
tin. The cover was then replaced and earthed up a 
little more than before, but the entrance-hole was 
left open. Part of the time during winter it was 
drifted over with snow, and part of the time warmth 
from within kept a hole open. Sol report that 
bees prosper well in holes in the ground, winter 
well, and swarm, just the same as any bees; but I 
have not yet hit upon a very convenient way to take 
surplus honey from them. 

The experiment with the thirteenth colony was 
rather a botch, and perhaps it is not necessary to 
give the details. It was the strongest and best of 
the colonies tried experimentally; cam» through 
alive but weak, and dwindled away in the spring. 

My figures last month got a little inebriated. Sub- 
tracting 13 from 130 doesn't leave 126 quite; it leaves 
117; and as the odd one, of course, had to be packed 
alone, there were 116 instead of 126 packed two and 
two. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards. 0., Oct. 18, 1883. 

Friend H., I am very glad indeed that you 
have, by these experiments, given us consid- 
erable information on this matter of partial- 
ly burying bees. I have for some time been 
well satisfied that chaff hives and other sim- 
ilar protections have the objectionable fea- 
ture you mention in regard to ho'es in the 
ground, and that, while they protect from the 
severity of the weather in winter, when 
warm spring weather comes they deprive the 
bees of the warmth of the sun, and are too 
slow in getting warmed up; however. as they 
very shortly become a protection against the 
lays of the summer sun, on the whole we 
usually find a gain by protection. I have 
otten thought of having the bees partiaily in 
the ground, thus saving them from the dis- 
astrous effects of cold winds; and I believe 
yet that your plan may be developed so as to 
be one of the best for wintering bees. In re- 
gard to that pollen matter, I wish you could 


be sure that your bees that had almost noth- 


ing but pollen had lived until March, or even 
till February. Many times bees seem to get 
along after a fashion when the stores they 
consume are mostlv pollen; but for all that, 
I believe [I would rather they should get 
along without it until they commence rais- 
ing brood. 
rr Qe em 


A GOOD REPORT FROM NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. 


' ANOTHER ROUSING REPORT FROM A FOUR - STORY 


HIVE. 


COMMENCED the season with 21 weak colonies. 
1 I now have 42; have sold one, and gave one to 
my son; have taken 2100 Ibs. honey — 500 lbs. 
comb, 160) lbs. extracted. I also have about 200 lbs. 
in the frame, ready to set in the hive if needed. My 
crop of boney is nearly all sold at 12% ects. per lb. for 
comb, and 10 ets. for extracted. I had none built in 
sections; my comb honey was made mostly in half- 
story frames, cut out in 4 pieces, laid in tin cans, 
and extracted honey poured over it till covered; it 
was very nice. 

My crop of honey was all sourwood, except about 
200 Ibs. Myself and neighbors were astonished at 
the amount made by my little stock of bees. My 
best hive (spring count) made 316 lbs. extracted hon- 
ey; another, which sent out no swarm, 260 lbs. ex- 
tracted. From this hive, on the 13th of July I took 
87 lbs., and on the 27th, 124 lbs. This was a 4-story 
hive. Does it pay? Let us see how profits compare 
with expenses: 


28 colonies increase :$5.00 per colony) - $115 00 
1600 Ibs. extracted honey at 10c per lb., - - 160 00 
400 Ibs. comb honey at 12%c perlb., - - 62 50 
Queens sold - + - - - ° ‘ - 3000 
Total, on a o 8 - © = $367 50 
We will put labor and expenses at - = - 7 50 
Which leaves a profit of . - - - $300 00 


I see reports ahead of this, but I think this should 
satisfy an A BC scholar. 

Friend R., {am under many obligations to you for 
your A BC book and GLEANINGS. They are worth 
many times their cost. I use the Simplicity hive; I 
made them by the directions laid down in the A BC 
book. I have been a bee-keeper for 25 years on the 
old box-hive plan. Mycrop of honey this season 
was worth more than all made in the 25 years. The 
Italians are far superior to the blacks, in my estima- 
tion. Their gentleness while being handled is one 
very desirable trait, and they gather honey at times 
when the blacks do not seem to findany. They in- 
crease much faster, and the only fault I have found 
with them is, they swarm too much; but that is not 
serious. 

The flow of honey from the sourwood commenced 
June 24, and ended July 2t. Since that, bees have 
been gathering enough to keep up brood-rearing. 
My bees are in good condition for winter, except a 
few hives that failed to store honey in the brood- 
chamber. [ will say in regard to the sourwood asa 
honey-bearing tree, that we, in my opinion, have 
made agreat mistake in clearing our lands for the 
purp se of raising tobacco; but we have more sour- 
wood yet than bees. There were tons of honey lost 
this season for want of bees to gather it, in Eagle 
Mills township. Better send over some of your 
Ohio bee-keepers, and help us take care of our hon- 


| ey. Up to this date very little interest has been 
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taken in bee-keeping. But the time has come, I 
think, when the people will wake up to their better 
interests. 

When I commenced hive-making and transferring 


my bees three years ago, some said it would never | 
pay; others said T was crazy; but what a change my | 


crop of honey wrought! Some can hardly believe 

the truth in the case; others would not, if they had 
not seen it with their own eyes. 
TOBACCO. 

Before T close T must tell you that I have quit the 


use of tobacen, after being a slave to it for 49 years; | 


have not used any for seven months; am free from 
it: have no taste for the weed. The result is, I have 
gained 20 lbs. in flesh, and have my health better 
than inthe past. Ido not send you this for a smo- 
ker, but I feel rather indebted to you. 
the Tobacco Column I found that others had thrown 
off the yoke, and that encourage me to try; and by 
the help of God I am free. W. D. THARP. 
Eagle Mills, Iredell Co., N. C., Sept. 24, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend F., for vour verv 
kind words, and also for vour rousing report 
from North Carolina. We have had so few 


large reports from the northern part of the | 


Southern States that I have sometimes felt a 
little sad about it. 
monstrating that North Carolina— at least 
some portions of it—is all right: or at all 


events so far as her honey resources are con- | 


cerned. 
OLE 


HOW I DIDN'T DO IT. 


SWARMING, AND GETTING SURPLUS 


HONEY. 


CONTROLLING 


y plans for getting a big crop of honey this 


year miscarried. 

Last fall I had 23 swarms, all of which wintered 
fair. 
for surplus honey, and have as little increase as 
possible. They were in Root's chaff hives (non- 
swarming hives, you know). Two of my strongest 
colonies, I prepared to extract from. The spring 
was very late, but the bees built up fast; and about 
the 15th of May I began to see a small cloud ahead, 
about the size of a swarm of bees. May 20 they 
commenced to swarm, and they kept at it pretty 
steadily until the middle of July, when the honey 
ceased very suddenly. Among the first to swarm 
were the ones I had prepared for extracting, by giv- 
ing plenty of empty combs, one of them swarming 
without going into the upper story at all. 

As my first lot of queen-cells did not hatch well (I 
think Linjured them by shaking the bees off the 
comb when I went to cut them out), I laid a part of 
my trouble with after-swarming to not having lay- 
ing queens to give the old swarms; and when I got 
some queens to laying, I thought my trouble was 
mostly over; but when a swarm issued, and I gave 
the old hive a laying queen, about half of them 
would keep her a prisoner until she consented to 
lead out a swarm, and cutting out the queen-cells 
maie no difference. While I think of it, I will say 
that, when you cut out queen-cells, unless you know 
just when they are likely to hatch, cage them. 
When I was very short of queens I cut out three 
and laid them on my box; and before I could shut 


TH the editor’s permission, IT will tell the A 


By reading | 


But here vou come, de- | 


BC class (of which [am anumber) how my | 


In the spring I concluded to work them all> 


| up the hive, two of them hatched out and flew away; 


and although I waited for them a long time, I never 
| saw them again. 
| CUTTING OUT QUEEN-CELLS. 

Asa sample of the way they swarmed, one colony 
of hybrids sent out three swarms; and when the 
fourth came out I thought I would try to stop their 
antics. I went to the hive and destroyed 13 queen- 
' cells; and as I could find no queens I thought | 
had the best of them. I then went to the swar: 
that was out, and killed two queens, and they went 
back tothe old hive. Just at night I went to see if 
| they were quiet, and found 4 queens on top of the en- 

amel cloth, sounding their war-bugles, and no other 

bees with them. I caught them, and next morning 
| I found two in the same place. After that they 
came out three times more, and I killed five more 
queens, and that left the hive queen-less. My two 
| best Italian queens led out swarms, although I had 
| robbed them of brood until they had but two frames 
of brood each, and not many bees. Thus, you see, 
| when the bees get to swarming, the rules of all the 

bee-masters fail. Now, I find, after putting back 
| swarms and putting two together as long as I could 
make them stay, I have 50 colonies and 900 Ibs. of 
honey in sections. There are a few lessons I have 
learned this summer, one of which is, to use nv 
more drone comb in sections. I had drones raised 
in about 100 sections this summer. I use no sep- 
arators, and had but 9 sections out of 1190 that 
/ would not pack ina case. Now,if any of the ol 
| hands can tell me how I should have managed under 
_ the circumstances, I should feel thankful. 

THE BREAD-PAN FEEDER. 

Friend Root, Isee you rather condemn the bread- 
pan feeder which you used to recommend 80 highly: 
Now, 1 think it is the best, handiest, and cleanest 
feeder in use, and no bees get drowned in mine. | 
make a rack of narrow strips that will fit loosely in 
| the upper story of a hive, and nail blocks under the 
' corners, just long enough to raise it above the pan; 
| fill the pan; turn back one end of the enamel cloth; 
put in the rack; put the chaff cushion on top of that, 
and tuck it down snug, and it will take a cold night 
to drive the bees down out of it. JOHN WOOLSEY. 

Bedford, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1883. 

So, friend W., after you had killed all the 
_ queens, and destroyed all the cells, five more 
/queens hatched out. I guess you did not 
| have on your spectacles then, did you? We 
/never have the swarming mania in our lo- 
_calitv, such as you describe, and therefore | 

could hardly suggest a remedy. When bees 
/swarm with us, they almost always get hon- 
|ey as well; and so we have learned to con- 
sider swarming as a good omen.—I am glad 
'to know you like the bread-pan feeder. It 
certainly is simple and cheap, and your im- 
provement would bea fine thing, doubtless. 
in cold weather. 

OT ee Qi 
HOW TO SELL HONEY. 


SOME EXTREMELY SENSIBLE IDEAS. 


FTER reading a good deal about the great hon- 
A ey crop, I fear that some are afraid they will 
— not get rid of their honey. Now I will tell 
you howlam selling my crop as fast as I take it 
from the hives, and could sell it faster if I had it. 
For a sample, I take a quart jar. I put in three 
nice pieces of comb honey; then fill in with extract- 
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ed. This makes the honey look fine. I then take 
this in my hand, and go to the largest town, and 
small too, as well, or in the country. I go to private 
families, into places of business, and talk honey,to | 
everybody Imeet. Itakein all kinds of business 
places, except saloons. I went into a few of them, 
but did not have any success. I go right into the 
court-house to the lawyers, to the churches, etc. 
When I meet with men and ladies on the streets, 
‘*See that honey!”’ ‘Oh! isn’t that nice?” etc., is 
about the way they talk. 

Being outin the sun does not hurt it a bit, you 
know; but does it not look a little bit forward, to go 
right into a business place to sella little honey? I 
think it is the best to take orders first, then deliver 
ina few days. I sell my customers just what they 
want, and deliver in two or three days. I am get- 
ting 60 cts. each for the 3-lb. jars; 20 ects per Ib. for | 
comb honey, and 15 cts. for 20-lb. stone jars, put up 
in the same way the quarts are. 

This is the point: Put up your honey in nice 
shape, and take it right to your customers. I sold 
18 Ibs. the other day to a man in the city, who did not 
look at it — he bought of me last year. I am gaining 
customers all the time. They are coming from the 
east and coming from the west, and they all join 
together in speaking with praise. But | don’t lay 
my armor down, nor think the victory won yet; I 
expect to go forward with a steady step. 


Later.— My honey is all sold — 2000 lbs., and am 
buying more. I am going to spend the winter sell- | 
ing hozey, and no one can tell how much I shall sell. 
For the last two winters I sold fancy goods to the 
ladies; but I think I can make more selling good 
honey. 

want to thank you for the prompt way you have 
filled my orders this summer. J. R. LINDLEY. 

Georgetown, IIL, Sept. 20, 1883. 


Friend L., lam much obliged to you for 
your extremely vivid and plain way of tell- | 
ing people how to sell their honey. Your 
article contains the real essence of success 
in any pursuit. It is to put your whole soul 
into it. You want nice honey in nice pack- 
ages, so that you won’t be ashamed to show 
it to anybody, even ladies you meet in the 
street, as you say, and then have every pound | 


you sell just like it, and it would be nothing | 
strange at all if folks gave vou orders with- 
outeven looking at it. Yes, that is exactly 
what a good reputation does for any one, in 
any kind of business. 


—— ——_———a 090 


HOW DO BEES RECOGNIZE EACH 
OTHER? 


HEREWITH send you a translation from the | 
German of M. Schachinger; and if you think it | 
would interest the readers of, GLEANINGS, you | 

can make such use of it as you think fit. 


It is surely a striking phenomenon, that so many 
thousands of bees that live in the same hive, and 
under one queen, and whose period of life in sum- 
mer time does not exceed six weeks on the average, 
can recognize each other +o quickly and surely as to 
be able to detect a strange bee, scarcely differing | 
trom themselves in shape, size, and color, that is 
unhesitatingly attacked by a sentinel and forced 
out of the entrance in a fierce encounter. The b« es 
seem to make an exception to this rule (of making | 
strange bees keep their distance), only in the case of | 
very young bees; that is, those taking their initial 
flight, and happening to alight at the wrong en- | 


= 


trance, and of those which, coming to the hive laden 
with honey or pollen, miss their own home because 
of exhaustion, inclement weather, etc., and are 
compelled to seek one elsewhere. This is readily 
granted them, and henceforth they become true 
members of the family which has adopted them; 
and should they, in their turn, become sentinels, 
they would undoubtedly attack their own sisters, in 
ame the latter tried to force an entrance into the 

ve. 

A personal acquaintance of the bees with each 
other we must deny absolutely, because of the 


| enormous number belonging to a single stock, their 
short life in summer, and because all are rarely in 


the hive at the same time. Neither can color be a 


| sign of mutual recognition; for bees to whom a 


queen of a different: colored race has been intro- 
duced do not moles: he progeny of this new queen, 


| this progenv having a color differing greatly from 
| that of the first queen. We therefore have remain- 


ing, speech, andthe sense of touch ané@ smell, which 
may serve them as a means of recognition. 
For a long time bee-keepers were of the opinion. 


| that a kind of speech existed among the bees, and 


that. accordingly, a certain watchword (so to speak) 


| enabled them to distinguish strangers from those 


belonging to their own hive. Of course, bees have 
certain sounds by which they express emotions, and 
cause themselves to be understood outside the hive; 
for iostance, the vehement shrill ery produced by 


'an angry bee that wishes to drive us from the 


vicinity of the hive soon attracts a number of sister- 
bees from neighboring hives. whose combined at- 
tack finally compels us to beat a hasty retreat. 
Similarly does the swarm know how to call its 
thousands of members together in a few minutes, 
by the well-known joyous call-note. But all these 
sounds, of which the human ear has been able to 
detect nearly thirty, and judge of the meaning, are 
such as are commen to oll the bees, and by which, 
it is trne, thev can express the most diverse emo- 
tions, but which can never serve as the watchword 


| of a stock. 


Others thought that bees recognize each other 
by the sense of touch, for they have often been 
observed to cross their antenn in the hive, as if in 
the act of communicating something to each other. 
This view has a strorg claim to probability, with 


| this modification, that the sense of smell aiso has its 


seat in the antenn, so that not the sense of touch, 


| but that of smell, forms the means of mutual rec- 


ognition. Now. if this same sense serves such a 


| purpose, there must be in every hive a being that is 


eapable of giving to all its inmates a peculiar and 
distinct odor. Without doubt we can consider the 
aueen to possess this function, which, in passing 
hither and thither through the hive, gives to each 
and every bee the same odor, which act. as has been 
observed, takes place by the queen ejecting a fine 
fluid. This explains the fact that those bees, com- 


| ing home honey laden, and whose cdor is rendered 
| less intense by flving through the air, and by com- 
| ing in contact with so many flowers, can gain ad- 


mittance even into strange hives, without being 
hindered thereat. The fact of their being loaded 


| with honey is not the reason why the sentinel bees 


allow them to pass, but it is the neutralized odor, 
which prevents the sentinels from distinguishing 
them from the bees of their own hive. 

If we take bees that have, in consequence of fear, 
annoyance, or similar causes, filled themselves with 
honey in the hive, and nut themin the entrance of 
another hive, they will, in spite of their being load- 


| ed with honey, be attacked and pulled out without 


much ado; a proof that it is not the honey carried 
by the bees, but some other factor which determines 


| the acceptance or repulsion of a bee. The young 


bees which are generally readilv accepted by neigh- 
boring stocks seem not to be infected by the odor of 
the queen as much as the olderones, which accounts 
for their immunity from attack. In the case of 
other beings, also. youth enjoys a certain indulvence. 
Why, then, should bees be so cruel to their young? 
Robber bees that enter a strange hive to carry its 
stores to their own are at first violently attacked 
and energetically repelled: but if they are success- 
ful several times, they can thereafter enter and 
leave the bive untouched. They have, in all likeli- 
hood, been infected by the odor of the queen dur- 
ing their stay in the hive, and therefore can not be 
distineuished by the sentinel bees, which have 
probably soon accustomed themselves to the smell 
of the robber bees, because the latter generally 
enter a hive in large numbers. 
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The following, also, in itself a very striking fact. 
is easily explained if we aecept the above supposi- 
tion; namely, that bees from hives containing im- 


pregnated queens unite neither among themselves , 


nor with swarms having unimpregnated queens; 
whereas the latter kind of swarms unite with cach 


othr most readily, and their queens quietly engage | 


in the decisive struggle. It is probable that the un- 
impregnated queen ejects none, or very little, of 


the above-mentioned tluid, so that the odor of the | 


bees which are with her is less marked. 

Far from the hive, while gathering stores, bees 
are outspoken cosmopolitans, neither troubling 
themselves about their foraging neighbors, nor 
knowing envy; but they are impelled solely by their 
instinct to make the most of nature’s treasures. At 
home they are jealous of every stranger: inthe field, 
they magnanimously give way to each other. 

A. H. STIEBELLING, M. D. 

New York, N. Y., June 6, 1883. 


Many thanks to you, friend 8., for your 
translation. Although you bring out several 
new and wonderful facts in this strange mat- 
ter, [hope you will excuse me for saying that 
I can not as yet accept all the conclusions 
arrived at, in all cases. One fact in particu- 
lar struck me the moment you mentioned it, 
as being true; and that is, that the bees of a 
hive can not possibly have a personal ac- 
quaintance with all the rest of the bees of 
that hive; they do not know each other by 
their countenances, if I may be allowed the 
expression, as we do. Neither do they know 
each other Ly the sound of their voices, be- 
cause the bees of any one hive have voices 
in common with the bees.of any other hive. 
They do not know each other by the hats 
and coats they wear, as we do. Then how 
do they know each other? I have been 
sorely puzzled on this same point, and I have 
sometimes thought that they detected a rob- 
ber simply because he acted like a robber, 
and for no other reason, just as a sharp po- 
liceman will detect a vagrant or a tramp by 
the way the fellow acts. He may pretend he 
has some sort of business on hand, but it is 
a pretty hard matter to make believe you are 
a business man when you are not. So I 
have thought it might be with the bees. A 
robber may try to pretend that he belongs 
in a certain hive, and I think they do try to 
do this very thing; but it is a preity hard 
matter to deceive the sharp sentinel. In 
answer to the query, ‘** What are you doing 
around here ?” the robber is never able to 
give any satisfactory reply. I think I have 
seen them take hold of other robbers, and 
make a pretense of acting as sentinels. But 
even in this they had a cowardly and sheep- 
ish way that was pretty sure, sooner or later, 
to turn attention toward them. 


Now in regard to the matter of difference | 


in scent. It may be that each hive has a pe- 
cular scent or odor of its own that enables 
the inmates to detect any bee from any other 
hive; and it may be. also, that the queen 
gives this characteristic odor in the way you 
suggest; but it seems to me almost incredi- 
bie, even though I can not give any other or 
better explanation, perhaps. In proof of 
your position, my good friend Schachinger, 
this occurs to me: A sagacious dog will 
scent his master’s footsteps, even though a 
thousand people have passed aiong the same 
track — or, at least, I have been told so. 


Can any oue tell me if the same is true? 


Take it along the busy street, for instance, 
and over a stone pavement, a thousand peo- 


ple may be passing, and the dog’s master is 
only a certain one among this thousand, yet 
he tollows him unerringly. It just now oc- 
curs to me, that if each individual of the 
said thousand were in the habit of washing 
his feet every day. it might be a little more 
difficult. 

Now, then, to go back to the bee question: 
lo bees detect robbers by the sense of smell, 
and no other way, or is it by behavior? One 
more point in the article above, I think, 
needs attention, and it is this: That whatev- 
er wonderful power or skill the bees possess, 
they do not learn it as we learn handwriting 
and language, for they live only four or five 
weeks; and yet, wonderful as it is, every 
bee in just these few short days is a perfect 
graduate in all the arts and sciences known 
to bee lore. 


Ladies’ Yepartment. 


BEES AND BEE CULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
j LLOW me to give you my experience in :.egard 
A, : : 
oN o bee- keeping. So much talk is going on 
~~ about all the different kinds of bees, that it 
is dificult to say which are the best. For my part, 
experience bas taught me that the native bee is 
always the best. My bees are neither blacks, hy- 
brids, nor Italians; they are of an ordinary brown 
color, and are exceedingly large, and the queens are 
the most fertile layers | have ever scen. 

Last fall I had 12 colonies, and they passed through 
the chills of winter, without my making any prep- 
arations whatever for them. But this I need not tell 
you, as you are perhaps aware of the kind of 
climate we have here. Orange-trees began to bloom 
about the 10th of February, and bees set to work in 
such a manner that I thought they were going wild. 
In they rushed, laden with honey taken from these 
blossoms, and bringing lumps of pollen on theirtiny 
legs. I opened several hives, and, to my astonish- 
ment, there were hardly any bees in, excepting 
those that were discharging their loads of nectar. 
The queen would seem to be entirely deserted. 
Again, at night I would look, and (they being all at 
home) | fount that there were bees enoush to 
make ordinary colonies. Breol-rearing was com- 
menced in earnest, and my first swarm issued on 
the tirst day of April. My yard being full of young 
orange-trees, | merely beat a tin can, and they 
alighted on a tiny branch. I would then get my 
hive, put it in the place where I iitended for it 
to stay, und go and clip off the branch and carry the 
bees to their destined home, having before placed 
one frame of unsexled brood in the center of the 
hive, no more than 5 minutes’ time be ing occupied 
in the whole operation. Sometimes they would 
alight on the trunk of some trees, and, if too high, 
[ would stand on something, and with the smoker 
keep them off or make them march to some small 
branch where they could be more easily managed. 

There were only eight of my colonies that swarm- 
ed, and from them I got twenty natural swarms. 
But by uniting and adding, I increased from 12 to 
26 only. Not having hives enough, I p'aced them in 
the common box hives that are used around here. 
| These four of my colonies gave me 3 swarms each, 

and the other four 2 each. 
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Now I willgive some news about the eight first 


swarms 1 took. Each when hived was given one | 


frame of unsealed brood; and before three weeks’ 
time they had every one of the other nine frames 
completely worked, and either filled with honey, 
pollen, or brood. There being no more empty space, 
[had to resort to the extractor, and I took every 


weeks after, and they have their hives now cram- 
med with honey. But I do not intend to rob them 
now, as honey is very scarce, owing to the extreme 
drought we have here. No rain for the last three 
months. I will wait till the fall crop comes, to ex- 
tract. 

In one of my swarms I bad one frame that was 
sealed from tep to bottom with honey, and it weigh- 
ed 6 lbs. I have noticed in some, especially the 
strongest, that at the bottcm of the hives were to 
be seen the minute pieces of wax that they let fal) 
from their bodies, the mania for honey being so 


yreat that they did not take time to work it into) 


cells. As soon as a cell was finished it was filled 
und immediately sealed; and when the Jast cell was 
completed it was sealed, and the frame looked like 
a sheet of white paper. This year’s honey crop has 
been the largest we bave seen fur sometime. Like 
yourself, I am a firm believer in giving unsealed 
brood to a swarm,and I have never bad a swarm 
leave me when thus furnished. 
Mrs. M. R. BLAIZE. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., Sept. 25, 1883. 


My good friend, I fear you have not had— 
that would keep me away from church. 


much experience with other races of bees. 
Although your bees did well in increase, we 
should hardly regard your description of the 
honey-flow as up to the average. EKither 
your bees are slow, or the pasturage poor, I 
should say, if it took them three weeks to 


fill their combs, and then two weeks more | 


after you had extracted every drop, as you 
say. During basswood flow our bees would 


ill their hives in two days, even if we ex- | 


tracted every drop; and with the aid of 
comb fdn. I should expect a new swarm to 
have their hive full of brood and honey, in 
one week or less. One day a good colony 
brought in 18 Ibs. in our apiary, here where 
we have so many in one point that the local- 
ity is a little overstocked. Nevertheless we 
thank you for the very interesting report 
you have given us. — By having plenty of 
empty combs you will avoid this waste of 
wax Which you speak of. The wax scales 
on the honey-board are often quite an item. 


BEE-NOTES FROM FLORIDA. 

You ask for bee-notes. Perhaps a few from Fiori- 
da by one of your A BC class would be of interest. 
Oct., 1872, I got a three-frame nucleus of Italians. I 
did not know one thing about bees at that time, but 
I had ambition for years to have an apiary. The 
tirst swarm issued May 2d, and another May 12th. 
Then the first swarm cast one Sept. 7th, and now it 


has a fine queen-cell; also my originalcolony. The | 
first swarm left the hive for three successive days, | 
and we had all sorts of trouble with them, but it was | 
the first swarm I had ever seen, and I was deter- | 


mined to keep them, so I put mosquito netting over 
the hive, and kept them in till after sundown. Then 
every thing that contained water had a ring of bees 
around it, and I did not have any more trouble with 
them, This has beenadry, unfavorable season, I 


think; and as I did not want comb honey, I have 
filled all the frames with comb so as to be well sup- 
plied when I get my extractor, which I order with 
this. I have taken only about 25 lbs. from them, but 
hope to have a better report next year. There was 
no day last winter, unless it was raining all day, but 


| that they were at work. I attend to them entirely, 
drop of honey from them, and did it again in two) 


receiving assistance only from iny husband, in 
swarming an in hive and frame making. 
Mks. BELLE MCMAHAN, 

South Lake Weir, Florida, Oct. 3, 1883. 

SWARMING ON SUNDAY, ETC. 

Has any one found out a sure and easy way to 
keep bees from swarming on Sundays, when run for 
comb honey? I want to keep bees, but I don’t want 
to stuy at home on Sundays all summer. Will Mr. 
Doolittle tell us exactly how he manages when his 
bees are working in sections, and swarm? Neither 
the old stund nor the swarm will be strong enough 
to work in sections, and perhaps the best of the sea- 
son may be over before they are ready again. I 


| have tried Mr. House’s plan of giving the swarm 


most of the bees and brood from the old stand, but 

they would generally swarm out in a day or two 

again. Mrs. M. A. SHEPHERD. 
Barry, Ill., Oct. 1, 1883. 


If 1 am correct, my friend, Mr. Doolittle’s 
plan of managing an apiary on Sunday is to 
stay home from church and look after them. 
But as I have said before, I do not believe I 
could feel really satistied with any business 





* Foraettery,” 
FOPUEHERY, 
Or Department for Qnose who don’t Sign 
Their Names, ete. 


NCLOSED please find $1.25 for cloth-bound A BC. 
Better send it per express at my expense, as I 
= do not know what amount to inclose for post- 
age. I also inclose $1.00 for GLEANINGS. Kindly 
send invoice for the book, so that I shall have no 
difficulty in getting it past the customs. 
Yours faithfully,— 

Highgate, Ont., Can., Sept. 10, 1883. 

You observe how careful our friend is to 
tell us about ‘** passing customs,” and even 
then signs ‘‘ yours faitbfully.””,. Now, Mr. 
Whatsyourname, we have not any doubt 


‘about the ‘faithfully,’ only we wish you 


would be a little more faithful to your own 

interest —enough to say who you are. After 

our friend hed waited about 20 days he 

writes again as follows: 

1 inclosed the cash for A BC and GLEANINGS Over 

two weeks ago, by registered letter to you, and as 
| yet I bave heard nothing in reply. Did you receive 
| the money, and why the delay? Please kindly say 
by return mail, and greatly oblige — 

Highgate, Can.. Oct. 2, 1583. W. 1. SOULEs. 


This time he uses a printed letter-head 
with his name and address all printed plain- 
ly, and signs it besides. From this it ap- 
| pears that folks who do have their names 
| printed plainly on their stationery, some- 
‘times forget and use stationery that does 
| not have it on. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


YOUNG QUEENS LAYING DRONE EGGs. 

AA\ ON'T your young queens lay drone eggs? Why, 
DM you are surely behind the times. Over one- 
= half of mine did this year. I have a youog 
Italian queen that mated with a black drone. She 
filled all the drone-cclis she could find in the hive, 
and they hatched out drones too. She is not a poor 
queen either. I have another * dollar”? queen that 
I bought from you that lays drone eggs. I have a 
beautiful queen that I bought from J.T. Wilson that 
raised a lot of drones. Sbe was a young queen too, 
By the way, this is the best queen io the apiary. 
Tais was besides what queens I raised myself. 

Friend D., I rather think you must have a 
pretty good locality, to give your young 
queens such encouragement as to cause 
them to lay drone eggs the first season. I 
knew it sometimes happened, but I did not 
suppose as often as you mention. 

HOLY-LANDS. 

{ have a hive of Holy-Lands, and I like them too. 
IT ean lift the frames out without smoke (if nobody 
is around). They are great bees to rear brood. 
Why, it makes my hair stand to see the way that 
they use up frames of honey. In regard to quiet- 
ness, | think they are about the same as the Ital- 
jans. If any robbers bang around, they soon get 
their ** necks jerked.” 

I believe I rather agree with you in regard 
to the capacity of Holy-Lands to use up 
stores. They raise brood ata terrible rate, 
but it takes lots of prowisions to keep them 
going. 

ROBBERS. 


What kind of bees do you find to be the worst rob- 
bers at your place? The worst hive I have is the 
gentlest hive of Italians. I can work with them 
without smoke, and they ure very ‘*‘yallar.”” I can't 
open a hive but they pitch intoit. It seems to me 
the quieter a hive is, the worse it is to rob. 

With us, by all means the worst to rob are 
the blacks, or those having just a little [tal- 
ian blood. 

PACKING BEES. 

Iam packing my bees at present too ealy, am I 
not? Well, it doesn’t matter; better early than nev- 
er. I guess I will pack them all at present, if I do 
not change my mind; but the Holy-Lands, I expect 
they will break me up buying sugar for them. Well, 
if they live through, I'll let you know how much 
honey they don’t make. I want you to tell us how 
to pack 185 colonies of bees so as to lose only 100 of 
them. 

I do not think it too early to pack the bees 
after they have stopped gathering surplus. 
In fact, we have ours packed the year round. 

METAL-CORNERED FRAMES. 

W.Z. Hutebinson is right about metal-cornered 
frames. This is my reason for not liking tbem: 
They make the bees’ feet cold when they walk over 
them. You have so many colonies, | suppose you 
don’t care; but if you had six hives, more or less, as 
I have, you would not want any of them to get their 
feet frozen. 

Our bees are not in the habit of standing 


! . 
barefooted on the metal corners when the 


weather is cool. They draw into a compact 
cluster toward the center of the combs, and 
a bee has no business around the metal cor- 
ners, unless the weather is warm enough for 
him to look them over and see that no prop- 
olis is needed, and that there are no moth 
worms to be dug out. 
CANDYING HONEY, 

I put some very thick honey into a can that hid a 
little candied honey on the bottom, and it bas all 
candied. | put some of the same honey iato a clean 
ean, and it shows no sigos of candying yet. Now, 
here it is; if anybody wants candied honey, let him 


| put some candied honey in nice thick honey, and it 


will cundy. I don’t expect it will if you want it to, 
though. JOHN DALLAS. 

Sharpsville, Pa., Oct. 9, 1883. 

I have foralong time been aware that 
honey would often keep clear and limpid un- 
til it got a little start in candying, and then 
it would go all at once; and I have also seen 
a little candied honey start a big lot, just as 
yousay. Thank you for the important items 
you have given us. 


HOW THE DROUGHT AFFECrS TAE BEES. 

One of the N.Y. Tribune’s reporters in- 
terviewed an old farmer in regard to bee- 
keeping. Here is what he was teld: 

“They've done nothin’ but loaf round the hives or 
fight an’ rob theirneighbors fur the past two months. 
And they're as ugly and hateful as all tarnation. 
We dassent touch a skip to take out any honey, 
‘cause the robbers ‘Il be out in a jiffy, and they’ll 
fight and kill each other by tbe bundred. Do you 
see that little critter there buzzin’ round that hive? 
Well, that’s an Italian, and he’s a robber. And there 
comes a Cyprian bee t' 9. Both mean mischief. 
They can whip the native bee anv time iua fair 
stund-up fight. They're constantly robbing the 
native bee, but a good many g-t killed for their 
pains. 

* Why are they robbin’ of each other? I1’s ’cause 
they’ve nothing else todo, When tlowers is plenty 
you don’t see mucb of such work. Then they're 
hummin’ and singin’ round and as happy and con- 
tented as an oyster, but now the mischief’s to pav 
with’em. Take that, will you!’ and the man struck 
down 2 Cyprian that was buzzing and dipping around 
in front of a hive and threatening to enter at the 
tirst opportunity. 

“There’s a weak swarm in that there hive that I 
guess I'll have to stick a match under to save it. 
Querr, an’t it? Killin’ "em to save’em! But it’s 
got to be did. "I'won't pay to keep ‘em and feed ’em 
fifteen or twenty pounds of honey this winter, and 
then mebbe not pull’em through to spring. There’s 
several sich colonies. They swarmed late, and some 
on ’em haven't made a pound of honev since. They 
made a mighty poor beginnin’ in the world, and 
might better never sot up bhousekeepin’ on their 
own hook at all.” 


FRIEND MALONE’S REPORT FOR J&83. 

Bee-keepers generally say this has been a bad 
season for bees; but [Tean’t see itin that light. My 
bees have done well for me, with the exception of 
five swarmsthat I ran for comb honey; 20 that I 
extracted from bave given me 2200 Ibs , and have in 
the hive, ready to take, | th.nk at least 1600 lbs, 
more. Every thing is killed by frost, and Tama 
little afraid to extract till it gets colder. Lots of 
my bee-friends come and buy honey from me, and 
want to know why itis that T can get honey when 
they can't. IT tell them that it is the Cyprian-Italian 
that is the coming bee, and syme of them begin to 
believe what I tell them now, though they used to 
tell me that I had the bee-fever, and would believe 
just as much as they wanted to. The five that I ran 
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for comb honey nearly failed; the five best I ran | 
for increase, and inercased 17; this makes 47 (I will 
sell20if lean). Ihave adopted a plan for winter- 
ing, and have succeeded well so far; and if I succeed 
as well for three more winters, then I shall begin to 
think I can winter bees. 

COMB AND COMB-BULLDING. 

One thing Llearned this season that I have never | 
heard mentioned in the bee-journals, and that is, 
how the bees get the wax to build their comb. I 
had a swarm working in a 1'4-story Langstroth hive, 
with a honey-board and the old-fashioned boxes on | 
with glass in one side. I put starters of comb in 
the boxes, and the bees went to work. When they | 
got the box nearly full I took considerable time 
watching them work. I haveamagnifying-glass that 
draws the bee as large as my thumb. This gave me | 
a good chance to see what they were doing, and how | 
they did it. I could see the field bee give his load of 
honey to the young bee, and could see bee No. 1 go 
to bee No. 2, and with his head he would raise No. 2 
up and get his load of wax, then hurry back to his 
place on the comb, and pass on bis load of wax to 
the cells. [ saw the comb-builder go to four dif- 
ferent bees before he got his load of wax. The last 
one he went to, he seemed to get mad, and tried to 
sting him. No.4 curled up, then straightened out, | 
and No, 1 got his load. I feel pretty sure that drones | 
build comb, and what I saw in one of those boxes 
that had drone comb in compels me to say at least | 
they help. I know that comb-building by drones is | 
denied by our best apiarians; but if the drones were 
watched closely, they would get more credit, I think, 
than they generally do. At some future time I may | 
explain what I saw. Tell me if you ever saw bees | 
get the wax in the way I have mentioned. Please 
tell, if vou ean, whether the black bees can make | 
whiter comb than the Italians, or not, when work- | 
ing from the same flowers. 1 can’t see any dif- | 
ference in color, but IT canseea big differerce in the | 
amount of honey gathered, in favor of Italians. 

Oakley, Ta., Oct. 8, 188%, Won. MALONE. 

Our readers will remember friend M. as_ 
the one who gave us the wonderful report 
about a year ago. Weare very glad to know | 
that he continues to be successful. —In re- 
gard to the comb-bnilding, and the part the 
drones have to do with it, I believe we shall 
have to decide pretty generally that friend 
M. is mistaken. He saw the bees go around 
for wax to other bees, without doubt; but if 
he intends to carry the idea that this wax 
was carried in from the fields, he is surely 
mistaken, we think. The wax scales which 
exude from between the rings of the body 
are, Without question, the source from which | 
wax is obtained; and if he will again look 
with his magnifying-glass he will see them 
picking for these seales. Pollen is often 
taken from the legs of field bees as soon 
as they bring it in, and doubtless he has got 
the two things mixed. Friend Carroll has 
declared that drones assist in comb - build- 
ing: but until older and more careful ob- 
servers shall be able to see something of that 
sort, | presume we shall have to think they 
are mistaken. No offense intended toward 
friends M. and C.; but drones have been very 
carefully studied by those who have made it 
almost the business of a lifetime, and the gen- | 
eral decision is, that they do no work of any | 
sort whatever. They are simply drones, and | 


| and got a flue chunk of nicely capped honey. 


| should say. 


nothing but drones. — I believe it is general- 
ly agreed that black bees do make whiter 
comb honey than the Italians; but it is also 
agreed that the reason is, that the black bees 
cap the cells of honey before they are quite 
full, while the Italians fill the cells com- 


pletely full, making a solid tight job of it. 


The unfilled cells look whiter on account of 
the air-space between the caps and the 
honey. 


SOME FACTS (?) ABOUT BEES. 

Here are two facts I have seen nothing like about 
bees. A reliable neighbor tells me, that last spring 
aswarm of bees passed over him; he and another 
man gave chiuse, and soon saw them approach and 
join an immense cluster of bees on a tree. They cut 
the tree and divided them, putting them indis- 
criminately into three empty hives, which tbey filled 
to overflowing. Next day there were found to be 
more bees than could work in the three hives, and 
two other hives were filled, making five, and they 
were taken indiscriminately, without regard to 
queens, and all five did well. No brood or comb was 
supplied any of them at any time. There was an 
old gentleman with 59 or 60 bives near by, who for 


| years has given them no attention, lettipg them 


swarm and go to the woods when they liked. He is 
near 80, and without help. I suppose some dozen 
swarms had settled there with their queens. 

BEES AMONG THE LIMBS OF A TREE, WITHOUT A 

HIVE. 

Last Dee. a young man was in the woods hunting. 
Observing something peculiar in a scrubby tree, he 
examined it and found it was honey-comb securely 
built among the limbs and vines. He cut it down 
The 
bees were an immense swarm, and he is of opinion 
they would have wintered there with no protection 
but their comb. J. H. BuRRow. 

Lynnville, Tenn., Oct. 9, 1883. 

Friend B.,no doubt your neighbor who 
tells you the first fact is reliable; but either 
he or somebudy else has made a mistake, I 
Five swarms might easily 
cluster together; but when they come to be 


| divided, without finding the queens, and a 
| queen happened to get into each of the five 


divisions, it would be something quite 
improbable, if not impossible. Your other 
fact is nothing particularly new, and the 
bees might possibly have wintered, provided 
they were very strong, and had an abund- 
ance of honey. 
HOW TO GET COMBS BUILT CLEAR 
BOTTOM-BAR. 

1 have thought a good many times, that if the bees 

would build their combs down to the bottom-bar it 


DOWN TO THE 


| would makeit much more solid in the frame, and 


would therefore be much better for extracting. 
Well, I bave found out bow to take advantage of 
them, just a little, by putting the foundation down 
to the bottom-bar, and leaving the space above; and 
as they don’t seem to like the idea of having the 
space left above, they go to work and build up, and 
so hereafter | shall put all my fdn. in, in that way. 
I also want to say a word with regard tonew swarms 
leaving their hives. Some who have given their 
experience claim that a new swarm will not leave, 
if given eggs and uncapped brood, and others that 
this will cause them to leave. Now, I claim that 
there will be exceptions to both these rules. I 
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think in most cases, if eggs and uncapped brood are 
given them, they will remain and go to work satis- 
fied. This has been my experience for the last eight 
years. I donot think the brood and eggs will cause 
them to leave; but they have in al! probability 
selected a new home, and have made up their mind 
to emigrate toit. I had a case this past summer, 
somewhat analogous, and wiil, I think, throw some 
light on the subject. I prepared a double hive in 


the spring, and put two good colonies into it with | 


perforated tin between them, to experiment a little 
in regard to heat. The bees could pass from one 
end of the hive to the other, at the top of the 
frames and under the cloth. They worked along 
very nicely, each in their own end of the hive, until 
one colony lost their queen, and then raised an- 
other; but she was lost; and by this time they bad 
no eggs to raise another, and their brood soon all 


hatched out; and before I was aware of it they had 


gone into the other end of the bive, which led me to 
the conclusion that, if I had given them eggs, 
or, at least, eggs and uncapped brood, they would 
have remained in their own end of the hive. Now, 
asa rule I think it is the safest plan to give them 


eggs and uncapped brood. This bas always been | 


my custom,and I have never hada new swarm leave; 
and I shall continue it until, by actual demonstra- 
tion, I tind them leaving on account of the eggs and 
brood. G. T. WILLIs. 

Hoopeston, Ill., Oct. 2, 1883. 

Friend W., if you put sheets of fdn. right 
down against the bottom-bar, without hav- 
ing the frames wired, I should think you 
would have bulging of the combs. May be, 
however, you have improved so much on 


our fdn. of late that it will answer to fill | 
frames close to the bottom - bar without | 
How is it?—Two colonies of bees | 


wires. : ‘ 
can be kept in one hive, provided it has a 
pretty wide entrance, and brood is kept in 


each side to hold the two clusters separate. | 


It seems to me it is well settled that brood 
holds bees where they won’t stay without it. 


FROM AN ABC SCHOLAR. 


I have handled bees since March, 1882. I bought 4 


stands in old box hives, and transferred to Lang- | 


stroth frames. I use full sheets of fdn., and increas- 
ed to 16 stands by dividing; raised 12 queens, and lost 
but one in fertilizing. The year 1882 was a poor sea- 


son in Southern Ohio, and my surplus was but 100 


lbs. One thing I learned in building up nuclei; and 
that is, not to give them fdn. too fast, unless the 
tlow of honey will keep them booming. When win- 
ter came I bad an average of 6 frames to the stand, 
well filled, spreading the combs so as to leave two 
spaces in center, at least; cut passages in combs; 
put in division-boards, and packed with chaff; placed 
3 strips, % x % inch, across top-frames; used two 
thicknesses of outside coffee-sack for cover; put on 


plenty of chaff; placed on the cap, which extends | 
down to the bottom of the stand, making a double- | 


walled hive. I left them on their summer stand, 


packed, till apple bloom; came through the winter 


without loss; built them up to nine frames each; in- 
creased to 44 by natural swarming. I have taken 750 
ibs. of comb honey and 200 Ibs. extracted; sold at an 


average of 16 cents perlb. My bees are blacks and | 
hybrids, and the comb honey is much nicer than that | 


made by the pure Italians. I used the 
SHEPARD SWARMING-BOX. 
I can hive with it in two minutes. Give them one 


sheet of brood; put it in the shade, and no absconi- 
| ing. If two or more swarms cluster together, place 
| a newspaper down in front of the hive; shake out 
| the bees, and catch ail queens as they goin. If you 

fail the first time, continue until you get them aii. 
| Then divide the bees; give them a little smoke tv 
drive the min; give each stand a queen. This never 
failed with me this season, and I lost no queens. My, 
honey report would have been better by one or two 
, hundred pounds, if I could have had supers when | 
| needed them. I would advise every one to read up 
| on apiculture, even if he has but one stand. Box 
hives did not give 5 lbs. of surplus. 
| 


Ripley, O., Oct., 1883. MASON GRIFFITH. 


| THE HONEY SEASON IN WESTERN VERMONT. 

| It has been better than an average, with some 
| peculiarities. Honey began to come in in ap- 
preciable quantities by June 5th, from raspberry. 
| White clover was in blossom before locust, and 
whilst raspberry was still in bloom. Basswood last- 
ed from July 12th to 25th; and in sections where 
| there was plenty of smooth sumac, honey came in 
quite plentifully till Aug. Ist. The season was wet 
| and cold, and bees were kept at home much of the 


| time by rain. There was hardly enough fall honey 
to keep up brood-rearing; and although buckwheat 
was plentiful here, there was no honey init. My 
colonies averaged 152 lbs. of comb honey, in one and 
two pound sections, spring count. Swarms have 
more than doubled. The box-hive men are out of 
luck as usual. Bees swarmed so much they would 

| not work in boxes, and their only chance for honey 
is the brimstone pit. 

BLACKS AND ITALIANS. 

My experience with black bees is different from 
the ‘*‘Banner Apiiry’’ man. He says, that in a 
poor season the Italians will gather the most honey; 
leaving it to be inferred, that in a good season they 
will not. This season was excellent, while it lasted, 
and I know of [talians and blacks side by side, and 
| subject to the same conditions, where the former 
| stored more than 2 lbs. of honey where the latter 
| stored one, and comb honey at that. I have had 

several cases where Italian swarms had lost their 
| queen, and had filled the brood-chamber two-thirds 
| full of honey before I noticed their condition. I 
gave them laying queens, and put on plenty of 
| clamps filled with empty sections, and they carried 
nearly all their honey above. I never had any 
trouble about Italians working in supers where 
there was a young laying queen below. 

Fairhaven, Vt., Oct. 15, 1883. W. H. Procror. 


REPORT FOR 1883; 50 GALLONS OF ASTER HONEY. 
I commenced with 24 L. hives, 2-story, half in fine 
fix. Apples bloomed in March; warm and nice; 
_seattered brood, which was then on from 3 to & 
combs. Turned suddenly cold ; chilled brood, and 
stopped flow of honey. I fed some the Ist of 
May; found hives weaker in bees and brood than 
| the Ist of March. Then came poplar,which was fine, 
but no bees to gather it; got about 500 Ibs., which 
ought to read 5000, if I had fed properly, since when 
bees have got only enough to rear brood. Now 
aster is on us in all its glory. The pastures every- 
where look like snowbanks, and the bees are boom- 
ing. I extracted 50 gallons of honey last week, and 
they are now ready to extract again. If frost re- 
| mains off ten days, we shall get an immense yield. I 
‘am like the negro who planted a peck of potatoes, 
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and raised a peck. “Bress de Lord, got what me 
started wid!”’ 24 hives, not a single swarm. They 
are rousing good ones. J. H. Burrow. 

Lynnville, Tenn. 

$27.00 PER COLONY FROM AN APIARY OF 5. 

I commenced the season with five colonies of bees; 
have increased to 15, and taken off 400 Ibs. of honey. 
I have sole down to five colonics again. My in- 
erease brought me $65.00; my honey sold at an 
average of 17% cents, or $70.00, meking $135 for five 
swarms of bees, or $27.00 per colony — not a big re- 
port, but one Iam satisfied with. Of course, this is 
not net profit, for the hives, sections, and fdn., are to 
come out of this. 

INTRODUCING TO A COLONY THAT HAD A QUEEN. 

I had a colony queenless, as I supposed. As I 
wanted to introduce a queen, [ took the precaution 
to give them a frame of eggs and hatching larve; 
they started queen-cells immediately. Thinking 
that was evidence enough that they were queenless, 
I tried to introduce a queen after she had been cag- 
ed in the hive 48 hours. I released her, and she was 
immediately balled. I then caged her 12 hours 
longer. This time the bees seemed to accept her. 
I looked her up in half an hour, and found her run- 
ning over the comb all right; and the bees not offer- 
ing to molest her, | looked again in an hour, and 
she was still all right. I then went to my day’s 
work. When I came home at night I found her 
balled on the bottom-board. I again caged her for 
24 hours. When I let her out the bees did not molest 
her; but 20 minutes afterward [ found her balled; 
and in looking her up this time I found the largest 
queen I ever saw; sv, of course, that put an end 
to my introducing a queen to that swarm. Now, I 


bad a queen-cell hatch in that bive about two weeks | 


before this; and about a week before, I looked the 
hive over thoroughly st three different times, and 
could find no queen, 80 I supposed she was lost on 
her weddiug tl ght; but to make a sure thing of it I 


putin the frame of brood with the ibove result. | 


Now, is this an exception to the rule, or do you oc- 
casionally hear of such cases? I should like to know 
more about this; for in this instance it nearly cost 
me one of Duolittle’s best queens. H. H. PEASE. 

Kingsville, O., Oct., 1883. 

Friend P., your report is a very fair one.— 
I have several times had trouble in intro- 
ducing queens, just about such as you de- 
scribe; and a careful search has almost in- 
variably resulted in finding a queen of some 
sort present. You did not tell us whether 
your large queen commenced laying or no, 
although we presume she did. It was 
probably a case of retarded fertilization, so 
that the bees likely started queen-cells be- 
cause their queen was so long in getting 
down to business. It may be, however. that 
this large queen got in by accident, and be- 
longed to some other hive. I should sup- 
pose that she had just got ready to lay when 
you found her, and she may have been quite 
small and inferior looking when you first 
hunted the hive over for her, which would 
account for your not finding her when first 
looking. 


UPWARD VENTILATION, 

I bought two swarms of bees last fall in the old 
American hives; packed them in boxes with about 
three or four inches of chips from the planer, al! 
around, except the bottom; kept the entrance-way 

























































open 80 they could go out and in when they pleased, 
the top-bars being tight, and the places for the bees 
to enter the surplus boxes having a board nailed 
over them, and everything all glued down tight. 
After reading about upward ventilation, I watched 
them closely. All I did to them was to keep the 
entrance-way open. I found, by using the search- 
ing-rod, there were no dead bees, and they were 
growing stronger. Ezxrly in the winter and in spring 
they were strong, and I got through swarming be- 
fore my neighbors began, who packed after the 
modern plan. Now, if it is a fair question, why did 
my bees do so much better than theirs, if upward 
ventilation is necessary? 1. B. WHITON. 
| Ithaca, Mich., Oct., 1883. 
| Friend W., if you will excuse me, [ would 
/suggest that the reason why your bees 
; Wintered so well with all upward ventila- 
| tion closed in the manner you mention, is 
| because the American hives, as I know 
| them, are so full of cracks and crevices that 
| the bees had abundant ventilation after you 
| had covered the places where they got into 
| the surplus boxes. The hive has a movable 
| side, which leaves an open crack at two 
| corners, and the entrance is usually quite 
_Jarge,so your planer-shaving packing was 
| just about the thing, under the cireum- 
| stances. 





DOG-FENNEL AND BITTER HONEY. 
Bees have not done extra well this season in this 
locality. We have had a very dry summer; but a 
few rains in September brought out the bloom on 
many wild flowers, and these bid fair to give us a 
good flow of fall honey. The vacant lots and road- 
sides are covered with a yellow flower, very similar 
in general appearance to what is commonly called 
*“*dog-fennel’’ ia the Northern States. It produces 
bitter honey. 
THE MACARTNEY ROSE, AND A QUEER IDEA IN RE- 
GARD TO IT. 
Can not some of the friends tell us more about the 
single white Macartuey rose (Rosa bracteata)? In 
“Gardening for the South,’ the author, after rec- 
| ommending it for a hedge, says: ** I see but one ob- 
' jection toit. It is in summer always in bloom, and 
therefore attracts all the bees in the neighborhood. 
In my fruit-garden I have thought that the injury 
done to peaches and grapes by wasps and bees bas 
been much greater since the hedge has grown up 
then before. It is a fine honey-plant.’’ Think of the 
objection, from a bee-man’s standpoint! After 
working with bees in this State for several years, I 
am satisfied there are two native varieties — the 
black and the brown. My best colony is a cross be- 
tween the brown and Italian — a large and gentle 
bee, and very active. W.S. GEROW. 
Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 15, 1885. 
Friend G., we should think the author of 
‘(gardening for the South” ought to extend 
his knowledge a little more; or, at least, it 
would have been well for him to have sub- 
mitted the proof of his work to some intelli- 
gent apiarist before sending it out to the 
world. The idea that a flowering plant in 
the vicinity of an orchard or fruit-garden 
would make the bees worse isridiculous. It 
might attract bee-men to establish apiaries; 
and then if bees did molest fruit, they might 
be troublesome in the fall of the year. Can 
anybody tell us any thing more about this 
** fine bee-plant ”’ ? 
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NUMBER OF BEES IN A POUND. 
To-day, while preparing my bees for winter, I had | 
occasion to shake two or three combs of beautiful 
Italians on to their alighting-board. The morning | 
had been cool, but the sun was then shining warm; | 
and as they were in no hurry to get back into their | 
hive, I thought it would be a good time to find how 
many bees it takes to weigh a pound. I weighed a 
little cage, and then picked it up and put into it 120 
bees to get half an ounce by my letter-scales, which 
would be 3840 to the pound. As these bees were not | 
as full of honey as they would be in the honey sea- 
son, it probably would take quite a few less to weigh | 
a pound then—perhaps about 3500. 8. C. PERRY. 
Portland, Ionia Co., Mich., Oct. 10, 1883. 
In our price list we give the number of, 
bees to the pound at 4000, which is not far | 
from che figures as given above. 


REPORT FROM A HOUSE APIARY, ETC. 

The queen you seut me is a beauty, and also her | 
young, as they make their appearance. They have | 
white, hairy backs, and three red bands and three 
white. She was at liberty in the hive Aug. 5; began 
laying the 17th, and her bees are flying to-day, Sept. 
4. My bees were all blacks this summer, and have 
done weil. I have taken over 100 lbs. from some of | 
the swarms. I swarm artificially all of my bees that 
are strong enough in season, and extract their hon- | 
ey from the top hive as fast as they want room. 

My bees are in a house, packed in sawdust, winter 
and summer. Theyare all in one row, 21 in number. 
The house is double-walled. I handle them from the | 
inside. I have tin doors, so that I can sun or shade | 
them as I like. A. J. THAYER, 

Blodgett’s Millis, N. Y. 


HOW I WINTER MY BEES. | 

Il thought my way the past two years of winter- 
ing might perhaps interest some of your many | 
readers enough to try it. I build a wall six feet | 
high of plank, east and west; set my hives 6 inches 
apart, facing south; then set posts in front 6 inches | 
trom hives; then take a plank wide enough to ex- | 
tend from hives to posts six inches above entrance; 
then plank up like first wall, making one side a 
foot or fifteen inches higher than the other; then 
till in with chaff to cover hives; then shed over, to | 
keep out rain, etc. Leavea small space of entrance | 
open, that the bees may havea fly every warm day, 
as that is the main thing in keeping healthy bees. | 
I have wintered two years in this way, and have | 
not lost a single stand. The only objection is in 
moving to summer stands, as bees will go back to | 
where they were wintered. 

This has been the poorest honey season for many. 
We have had no rain for six weeks, and but little 
fall bloom. I have 27 stands from 8, spring count, 
but am afraid they will be short of supplies to winter 
on, and it looks useless to pay 10 cts. for sugar to 
feed, and sell honey at 12%. Friend Root, how 
would it do to set syrup out in day time, and let 
them all fare alike? C. L. GouGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., Sept. 28, 1883. 

I think, friend G., you would not be so 
badly off as you suggest, in selling honey at 
123 cts., and buying sugar at 10 cts. If, 
your sugar costs you 10 cts., good thick | 
syrup — thicker even than the honey, will | 
cost you only about 8 cents, and a pound | 
of the sugar syrup is worth quite a little | 


| get but little. 


| gated, with the same result as before. 


| Not a bit of it. 


| way, friend F., I think if you had 


more than a pound of honey. Feeding syrup 
in the open air is often done, but it does not 
answer very well for preparing bees for 
winter, because the strongest colonies, that 
need it least, will probably get the most; 
and the weak ones, that need it most, will 
Besides, unless one is pretty 
well posted he would be likely to have a big 
job of robbing on hand. 


ARE BEES CANNIBALS? 

Yes, sir, Mr. Editor, sometimes. I have had two or 
three cases this season, where both eggs and larve 
were eaten up. The last one was so striking that I 
will try to give you an account of it. After reading 
Mrs. Harrison’s article about toy bee-hives I went 
and made one of an old cigar-box and two sections. 
Now, these sections contained comb and honey in 
plenty, and the bees which I put in were never with- 
out plenty of honey. I stocked it with young Ital- 
ians, and a virgin queen just hatched. In about two 
weeks, as she did not lay I inserted a piece of comb 
with eggs and just hatched larvew. These were all 
gone in two or three days, and I gave them another 
piece, with larve in all stages, from the egg to those 
just ready to hatch. In about three days I investi- 
As the queen 
was nearly three weeks old, and did not lay, I con- 
cluded she was *‘ no good,”’ and pinched her head. In 
a day or two they were given a cell; and when their 








| queen was a week old I gave them some more larv:e. 


Do you suppose those old cannibals had reformed? 
They sucked the life blood from 
their embryo sisters, with no more compunction 
than a saloon-keeper has when he ministers to the 
** depraved appetite’’ he has created, and thus sucks 


| the life blood from the laborer’s poor wife and chil- 


dren. CHALON FowLs. 

Oberlin, O., Oct. 23, 1883. 

Well, friend I., your experiment is such a 
** clincher ” I do not know but that we shall 
have to give in; and yet it seems to me they 
would have taken to the brood, and reared 
young bees, were it not that you put them 
in so small a hive; for I have oftentimes 


thought that small clusters are more dispos- 


And by the 
ut that 
queen into a full colony she probably would 
have laid all right. Did none of your little 
hives work any better ? 


ed to play such foolish tricks. 


FROM 37 TO 90, AND 3015 LBS. OF HONEY. 

This, my first report in bee culture, I send for pub- 
lication in your excellent journal. I went into win- 
ter quarters on summer stands in 1882, with 40 colo- 
nies in Simplicity hives. Came out May, 1883, with 
37; 21 of said number I ran for honey; 16 culls were 
run for increase of stock. Extracted, during the 
season, 3015 Ibs.; comb honey in 1-lb. sections, 300 
ibs. Total for season of 1883, 3315 lbs., or a little over 
157 lbs. per colony — 5-6 of total amount white- 
cover honey, and gilt edge at that. I used 10 lbs. of 
cevmb fdn.; increased to 90. My stock built out 500 
new frames full of comb. Reduction by sales and 
culls places my stock now for winter at 75 colonies. 
Fall yield of honey is a total failure in our section; 
cause, drought. W.A. Hunt. 
» Lynnville, Ind., Oct. 20, 1883. 


BAD NEWS FROM FRIEND KENNEDY. 
On the evening of the 20th, my dwelling-house, 
honey-house, work-shop, 30 stands of bees, all of 
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this year’s crop of honey, 3500 Ibs., and all of my 
tools and fixtures, were consumed by fire. My bees 
were on the south of the honey-house, and the wind 
was from the north, and the heat so intense that 
the poor little fellows could not be moved, so they 
perished right where they sat. I was not at home, 
and didn’t get there until all was burned up that 
could burn. The fire originated in the honey-house, 
and from that to my dwelling. I have 50 stands left 
in good fix for winter. I have no honey to eat this 
winter. I have none to sell either. 
GEO. W. KENNEDY. 

Carrollton, Mo., Sept. 29, 1883. 

Friend K., I read your card all through 
anxiously, to see if you made any mention 
of insurance. Every bee-keeper should use 
all possible means of protection against loss- 
es by fire; and after having done that he 
should surely have his property insured. 
Ketter sell oft a part so as to keep the rest 
insured, rather than to take the risk of los- 
ing the accumulations of years in just a few 
minutes’ time. Keports of fires from bee- 
men are quite frequent. 





- | 
, GOOD REPORT FROM THE CONTROLLABLE HIVE, 
ETC. 
| am now going to tell you my luck with bees dur- | 
ing the summer. My health was very poor in the | 
spring — so much so that I sold my bees down to 12 
swarms. I have increased to 40; 3 left for the | 
woods, 6 went into 3 hives, and I have 40 good heavy 
swarms to winter — all Italians but 3. I have sold 
600 Ibs. box honey, and have a little over 400 Ibs. on 
band. Lust spring I received a circular from Mrs, 
Cotton, of Maine. I see in GLEANINGS you have 
heard of her and her Controllable hive, so I sent and 
yot one, and then I made 2 more like it. I put bees 
in them June 15th, 19th, and 2list. Now guess how 
much honey I have got from the 3 swarms. I got 
$34 Ibs. and one Jarge swarm. It is as good a swarm 
io winter as I have got. You see, I get almost as 
much from the 3 Controllable hives as I did from all 
the rest of my bees. How it is, I don’t know; but I 
never saw bees work so in my life. The hives are 
lurge; the boxes in each hive hold 120 Ibs. Iam go- 
ing to make a number of Controllable hives this 
winter, and try them another season; and if they | 
prove as good as they did this year, I shall adopt | 
them altogether. D. L. LOVEJOY. 


Martinsburgh, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1883. | 





MY REPORT. 

A year or two ago I caught the bee-fever, aad it 
vradually grew worse until last June, when we 
bought two colonies of pure Italian bees, an ex- 
tractor, a honey-knife, smoker, bee-veil, A B C, some 
cmpty hives, etc., and commenced bee-keeping in 
reality. They cost $34.00 in all. Well, I divided one 
colony and let the other one swarm naturally, to see 
which is the bette: way, and I shall let them swarm 
naturally after this, even if I do occasionally have to 
chase a swarm half a mile in order to get it. I in- 
creased to 7 good strong colonies, and got 130 ibs. of 
extracted honey, 50 lbs. of white-clover, and 80 Ibs. 
of boneset and goldenrod. All the old bee-keepers 
say this has been a poor season for bees and honey, 
AS well as for farmers; but our bees have paid for 
themselves and all the “ fixings,’ and given a profit 
of $10.00 besides; that is, counting the new swarms 
at $5.00 each. HowaArp L. HUTCHINSON, 





May, Tuscola Co., Mich., Oct. 18, 1883, 


HONEY FROM THE BANANA-BLOSSOM. 

Iam raising bananas; from the blossoms drops a 
juice as sweet and thick as honey. Do you not 
think that and orange-blossoms will be good for 
bees ? Mrs. 8S. W. KUSTER. 

Lenard, Hernando Co., Florida. 

From the above it would appear there are 
a great many plants that yield nectar in such 
quantities that it drops off. Iam sure, my 
friend, that any plant that yields honey in 
such quantities would be valuable for bees. 
We have never had any thing very definite 
in regard to honey from orange-blossoms. 
Do they really sien lousy, and in quantities 


enough so that it can be truthfully labeled, 


** orange-blossom honey ”’ ? 


BEES IN INDIA. 

I send by this mail a paper in which is the first ar- 
ticle in bee culture I have seen since coming to 
India. Literally nothing is done here with bees ina 
scientific way where so much might be done. Our 
mission is prosperous ; 170 boys and girls in training- 


school for teachers, and many schools in jungles ; 24 
| baptisms were reported for last month, and I hear 


of others since. A. BUNKER. 
Toungoo, India, July 18, 1883. 
Friend B., we are anxious to see bee cul- 


ture make its way in India, but itis a thou- 


/ sand times more important that the work of 


spreading the gospel be carried on. May 
God bless and sustain you in your arduous 
task, and we shall be sure that bee culture 
will make its way when Christianity reigns. 


AN OLD SWARM OF BEES, 


The following comes from the Birming- 
ham (O.), Press : 

It may interest the readers of the Press to know 
that there is a swarm of bees in Florence tp. that is 
40 years old. Hiram Knapp says, 38 years ago he 
built a house for his bees, and placed them in it, 
giving them room to spread Out as much as they 
pleased. This one was two years old when put in 
the house. Three other swarms were put in at the 
same time, but they died out years ago. Mr. Knapp’s 
son-in-law, Geo. Taylor, now occupies the farm, and 
a few days ago had the bees transferred to a Root 


| chaff hive. They bad about three bushels of comb, 


much of it filled with honey and brood in all stages. 
The old hive, which is of the common box kind, was 
completely filled and surrounded with comb in all 
ages, from forty years down to one, some of it very 
tough and hard. The bees had bred in it so long 
that they had become dwarfed, not being much 
more than one-half as lurge as bees generally are. 
They now have a new lease of life, and a chance to 
work the modern way, and place the surplus 
product in marketable shape,in the popular one- 
pound section. 

If any readers of the Press know of an olderswarm, 
please report. E. M. GRAVES. 

Birmingham, O., May 20, 1883. 


STARTING A BEE-KEEPERS’ SOCIETY. 

There is one thing I should like to ask you about, 
and that is in regard to starting a bee- keepers’ so- 
ciety. The bee-keepers of this county have long 
felt the need of a society; but bee-keeping beirg in 
its infancy, there is no one far enough advanced to 
know how to start such a society; so with that ob- 
ject in view, I write you for a little advice. What 
we want to know is, what to do and how to do it; or, 
in other words, we want the whole thing in a nut- 
shell, as it were. Cuas. H. WARING. 

Saratoga, Ni Y., Oct. 20, 1883. 

Friend W.,I would gladly give you the 
information you desire, but Il am not very 
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much posted in regard to conventions, and | placed in Blasted Hopes. Upon the whole, it has 
therefore I would request Prof. Cook and C. | been the poorest year for honey that I have seen 
C. Miller to answer your question. Friends | since I commenced bee-keeping. I have had but 
Cook and Miller, please give us a good | few swarms during the season, and will go into 
article on the above subject, each of you. | winter quarters with about 33 colonies. They will 
Make it so plain that even the juveniles will | perhaps have honey enough to carry them through, 
know just what to do to start a bee-keepers’ py taking from the stronger and giving to the 
convention. ; | weaker, but will bave no surplus. The pea crop 








DANGER OF CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

On June 30, Mr. T. J. Lewis sent with me to you | 
for a $1.00 queen, which was received in due time, | 
and introduced according to instruction. On the 
eighth day after introducing her, in looking through | 
her hive we discovered queen-cells, and he, fearing 
they would swarm, had me clip her wing, which I 
did, holding her by one wing while I clipped the 
other. I was very careful, and am sure | did not | 
hurt her, but she has never laid an egg since. 
Tank, Mo., Aug. 31, 1883. T. A. WRIGHT, | 


Friend W., although you do not say that | 
the queen had been laying before her wing | 
was clipped, we infer she had. As this is | 
the first case of the kind I have ever heard | 
of, I can hardly think there is much danger | 
of spoiling the queen that way, by clipping | 
her wings. It is well known, that a sudden 
disturbance often results in depriving a 
queen of the power of laying, and we have 
given many reports of queens that would not 
lay after having been shipped. This very 
fact has led to many uncharitable and un- 
kind thoughts and feelings. For instance, 
aman who receives a queen and introduces 
her, and finds she does not lay an egg, will 
say the shipper sent him a bad queen, and 
he ‘‘didn’t believe she ever did lay,” while 
the fact is, the disturbance of taking her 
from the hive, and sending her away, was 
what caused it. Neighbor H. once removed 


| 





a queen of great fertility from one of his 
hives; but acter carrying her to his other | 
apiary, three or four miles distant, and in- 
troducing her, she never laid afterward. [| 
must say, friend W., however, that I agree 
with you insomuch as to prefer queens with- 
out being clipped. 
THE REASON WHY FRIEND POST DID NOT NEED ANY 
OUTFIT. } 

I built me a bee-house last fall, a year ago, to 
winter my bees, and did not get it done till a late 
hour, and ceiled it up inside and out with matched 
lumber, and rushed my bees in before I had it ven- 
tilated. I thought I could throw the doors open 
nights to ventilate it sufficiently in that way, and I 
neglected to do so, and there came a thunder- 
shower in the winter, and the bees smothered, al- | 
most all. I had only 12 colonies left, and they were 
very weak. BENJ. Post. 

Caro, Mich., Oct. 17, 1883. 

Friend P., if you did have bad luck, yet 
you have furnished a timely caution for 
others who might otherwise be tempted to 
do as you did. Look out about letting 
things go by, thinking you will keep watch 
of them. It pays to take care of bees in 
season, and to do your work well, so far as 
you go. 

REPORT FROM CORONACA APIARY. 
As I have seen no report from this section, I will 


tell you how bees have done this year. Many, if 
they would express themseives, would, I fear, be 








was a perfect failure, consequently did not gather 
any fall honey, except from goldenrod and asters, 
and it was very dry, even for them. I have taken 
about 800 lbs. of extracted honey from twenty col- 
onies, and sold nearly $100 worth of queens, which 
willkeep me out of Blasted Hopes; but if I had 
worked for section honey, I should bave been there 
for certain, for I had about 10 colonies working for 
comb honey, and did not get more than 50 Ibs. This 
is not only the poorest year for honey, but the most 


| unprosperous farming year we have ever known in 


this section — worse even than 1881, and I believe 
the entire State has made a worse failure than in 
881. 

si HONEY FROM COTTON. 

You ask me if bees work On cotton every year. I 
answer that they do, if it is dry during the height of 
cotton bloom; but if wet and seasonable, I would 
say no, as the bloom lasts only a day, and the plant 
does not bloom rapidly, or in rapid succession, with 
a vigorous growth in it. Ragweed is our polien- 
plant for Aug. and Sept. I think it equal to buck- 
wheat in that respect, and I think that is all that 
buckwheat has ever proved fit for here. 

Coronaca, 8. C., Sept. 25, 1883. J. D. FOOSHE. 


UNSEALED BROOD FOR HOLDING SWARMS, AGAIN, 

I have just been reading what Doolittle and others 
have to say about giving new swarms unsealed 
brood to hold them. This remedy muy vary in dif- 
ferent localities, and under different circumstances; 
but as a general rule it has proved successful with 
me. Before | commenced this practice, a swarm 


| would leave every little while; but since I have fol- 
' lowed this plan Ihave had but one or two swarms 
| desert and leave the brood. I have hived some 25 or 
| 30 swarms this year, invariably giving them a frame 
of unsealed brood, without losing a swarm. 
| course, otber preventions, such as plenty of ventila- 


of 


tion and shade, are necessary. 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 

I had several first swarms throw off swarms after 
filling their hives, which was against the rules, as I 
wanted honey and not bees, so I set about trying to 
stop such nonsense, and succeeded by raising the 
front of the hive the thickness of a lath, or more, if 
very warm; after that I had no more swarming, 
and they went to work instead of lying out in front 
of the hives. Of course, this can’t be done with 
tight bottom-boards. Bees did well here after the 
first of June, until the middle of July, in spite of 
rain and cold nights. Since then we have had very 
little rain. 8. H. MALLORY. 

Decatur, Mich. yas 


CLOSED-TOP SECTIONS, ETC. 

I want no more open-top sections, but will take all 
in closed-top for my use, as I find bees fill a single 
tier much sooner, and then when removed they are 
whiter than when more tiers are used. The lower 
ones get dark. My boy and I can care for 100 col- 
onies of bees, even if Iama cripple. I lost a leg in 
the army in 1861; so when the bees sting my wooden 
leg, why, they get fooled, don’t they? We have 92 
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swarms now. I think I shall unite some — probably | 
put them down to 70 or 75. The glass buckets are | 
fine, and setl readily when filled and labeled, and | 


when not apy comb honey can be had. I am selling | ———— ———— 


them filled at 20 cts. Wm. St. MARTZ. 
Martinsville, Ill, Oct. 4, 1883. | 





$119.75 FROM 3 SWARMS IN ONE SEASON. 

Bees in this locality are doing well. I commenced 
the spring with 8swarms, and from them have got 
12 good swarms, and have taken 93 lbs. box honey, 
and will have probably 150 lbs. more. I sell my hon- 
ey at 25e per lb. That would make 243 Ibs.; and at 





25e would be $59.85. The bees could be sold at $5.00 

per swarm, which would make for the twelve new 

swarms, $60.00, and would sum up for the twelve new | 

swarms, and honey taken from them, $119.75. Isn’t 

that pretty good for a beginner? 
Loyal, Wis. 


tAKING AWAY THE HONEY, AND GIVING THEM SUGAR 
SYRUP. 

Wishing to try the experiment of wintering a few 
colonies on sugar, and finding a way of filling empty | 
combs with syrup, I wish to ask you if it will answer | 
to remove the frames containing honey after all the | 
brood is hatched, say the last of October, and substi- | 
tute combs filled with sugar syrup. 

L. L. CRITTENDEN. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Sept. 29, 1883. 

i have known some to succeed, friend C., 
in doing just what you propose ; but for all 
that, I should be a little backward in advis- 
ing such a course. Why not let them have. 
their sealed honey, and throw out only the 


L. ALLEN, 


unsealed ? then 1 requir -d, give | - ‘ ” 
neg 4 en if they require feed, give | ber postal cards and letters signed ‘t Toka,’ 


them thick sugar syrup. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE PELHAM FDN. MILL. 

I got a mill from Mr. Pelham the other day, and we 
had quite atime making fdn., ltell you. It is the 
tirst mill I ever saw, and I did not know anything 
about working it; but for all that, I made some 


Blasted Hopes. 





ee enent ROOT: —It is with great discourage- 
’ ment that I undertake to write to you, for I 
_ 2 

am a poor man, ane have spent all and more 
than I ought to have done for my bees, in hopes of a 
little return. I started in the spring with 7 swarms; 
bought 11 more; one smothered when bringing 
home; 2 were robbed, and I increased to 25, and dou- 
bled up to 19, and I think I shalldouble more, I have 
fed out one barrel of sugar. They have cost $153.90, 
and I have not had a drop of honey, and there is no 
prospect of their getting any this fall. Robbing is 
the order of the day. I have 2 Italians, 6 hybrids, 
and 9 blacks. The two former defend themselves, 


| but the blacks give up and let them carry off what 
| little stores they have. Iwish they were all Italians. 
| If they live through, I shall try them another year; 
| and if they do no better, you must put me in the 


Growlery. D. H. MACOMBER, 
Sweet Home, Lavaca Co., Tex., Oct. 14, 1883. 





MARRIED. 


MILLER — STOKES.—In Medina, at the residence of 


| the bride’s father, Oct. 2, 1883, Addie 8. Stokes and 


Frank Miller. 

One by one our girls are going, 
Each obeying Cupid's call; 

Though for them our tears are flowing 
Hymen soon will grasp them all. 

Toka’s gone to be a Miller,— 
Toka, with the golden hair; 

Heaith and happiness we will her, 
With the Miller, Frank and fair, 


I presume many of the friends will remem- 


‘and some of the inquisitive ones have want- 


comb, and gave some to the bees, and you ought to | 


see itnow. They went to work at it right off, and 
now itis as fine comb as a natural one. I like the 
mill, and think it is just as good as the mill that costs 
25 or 80 dollars. 

HONEY, HONEY. 


was all capped over, and it was next to the glass; 
but inside, all through, some cells were not capped 
over at all,and others were capped nicely. Itis 
funny, any way. Who can tell me the cause? 

I had 8 black swarms, and I bought two Italian 
nuclei,4 frames. Well, 1 have 25 blacks and 6 Ital- 
ians; howis that for high? Six swarms from two 4- 


ed to know about Toka, whether it wasa 
lady’s name or no. Our friends Addie and 
Frank both belong to our Young People’s 
Christian Association of Medina, and we 
have leng learned to be pretty sure we shall 
find them on hand at every young people’s 
prayer-meeting ; and, what is better, one or 
both of them are pretty sure to take a part 
in the exercises. Well, a year or two ago I 


‘noticed that our friend Addie had dropped 


her usual signature, and adopted the queer 


one of ** Toka.’”’? In speaking of it lL remark- 
1 took a crate of honey off to-day. I thought it | 


frame nuclei. It is so dry this summer, I think hon- | 


ey will be scarce. 
SWARMS GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 
lam sure this time. One swarm was out; and be- 


ed that they would not know whether it was 
aman or woman who was writing to them. 
Her reply was, ‘“* Mr. Root, that is exactly 
what | do not want them to know. If I do 
my work well, what does it matter to them?” 
And then I remembered that some of our 
customers had sometimes written to our 
girls in a way that was at least questionable, 
if not impertinent; and Addie, recognizing 
that one who professes to be a follower of 
the Savior ought to be careful in word as 


| well as in deed, decided to drop the pretty 


fore I got them in, another started, and [I said, | 


“Look out, or they will cluster together;” but, 
away they went. We threw dirt and water, and 
drummed, and they would not stop. So I said, ** Let 
them go,” FRANCIS C. SMITH. 

Kilmanagh, Mich., Aug. 31, 1883. 

No doubt the bees will work the fdn. as 
well as any, friend S., but will it not take 
more wax to make a certain number of 
sheets? If I am correct, the Pelham mill 
can not be made to make very thin fdn. 





girlish name of Addie in our correspondence, 
and thus cut off all chance remarks that 
might not be just the thing for one to speak 
to a Christian, or for a Christian to smile at. 
Now, then, triends, you can see why the 
sight of that simple name ‘“‘Toka”’ brings 
me a happy feeling, and causes to well up in 
my heart a ‘God bless you, Toka”! And 
may God’s blessing continue to rest with 

ou, and with him who is to be your partner 
in life, for I have learned in years past to 
love you both. 
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“Remindery,” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
‘ this month. 


WHAT TO FEED, AND HOW TO FEED IN NOVEMBER. 

PAID $5.00 for one eclony May 31, which swarm- 
¥ ed June 1, 11, 12, and 15. Who can beat it? Two 

of the swarms, however, are very weak (have 
been robbed), and will bave to be fed. Now, Mr. 
Root, will you be so kind as to tell me what to feed? 
how much? when and how, to bring them through 
all right in the spring? I love to see them work. 

I have two brothers, syed respectively 13 and 15, 
who are equally fond of bees. 

When I was about 12 years of age I began smoking 
at school with the other boys, and gradual indul- 
gence stole upon me for eight or nine years, until I 
smoked from five to fifteen times a day. But I quit 
on the 26th of last February, and have not smoked 
since. 1] shall have to get me a smoker next season. 
Which do you think is best? A. W. TOBLAS. 

Graham, Jeff. Co., Ind., Oct. 22, 1883. 

Friend T., one of our neighbors, who 
isin just about your predicament, came to 
me yesterday and wanted to know what I 
would do with lateswarms. I told him that, 
as it was a warm and pleasant day, if I 
were in his place I would take a tea-kettle 
feeder and ‘ill it with good thick syrup, say 
about 20 lbs. of granulated sugar to a gallon 
of water. As it is so late in the season, I 
would boil it until the grain is entirely de- 
stroyed, and then set the feeder right over 
the cluster while it is warm as it can be with- 
out being unpleasant to handle. If given in 
this way, the bees will opm empty it all 
in less than 24 hours. If the weather should 
be cool, I would put woolen cloths around 
the sides of the feeder. If you can get them 
to take it all down to the combs before it 
gets cold, they will probably cap it over, and 
it will ke managed allright. If the feed gets 
chilled, and they have to carry it down while 
it is icy cold, it will probably give them the 
dysentery. It is rather risky business feed- 
ing in November, I know; but yet I have 
seen it done without any bad results. I 
should much prefer to have a colony in a 
chaff hive; but if you can not do that, and 
you have a dry, warm, dark cellar to put 
— in, I think I should set them in the 
cellar. 
have indicated, let us know next spring how 
they turned out.—I am very glad you have 
given up tobacco. If you give us your prom- 
ise to pay us for the smoker if you ever use 
tobacco in any form again, we will send you 
one without charge. 

UNITING BEES. 

Considerable has been written in regard to 
plans for uniting bees. We unite them by 
the hundreds, and have no trouble whatever. 
The colony to be put with another is made 
queenless, and left several days — not long 
enough for a queen to hatch out, of course. 
The combs, bees, and all, are simply lift- 
ed out, and set in with any other colony hay- 
ing a laying queen. If it is done during a 
cool day, it can be managed so as to take all 


| 


of combs a little way apart, and at night 


'they will all be found clustered between 


‘ly. 
| the 


If you feed your bees in thewayl & 


of the bees, or nearly all, at one time. If. 
they go back to the old stand, set in a couple | 


these. If a warm day comes, be sure to 
close up the old hive, or take it away entire- 
If you do not, the bees may cluster on 
sides inside, and starve to death. After 
their old hive is taken away, they will most- 
ly get in where they belong, providing the 
new colony is near by. If it is not near by, 
they will scatter around into other stocks to 
some extent, and a few may be lost. But 
with Italians you lose very few bees. Once 
in a while they will commence to quarrel ; 
but you should look at them occasionally, 
and give them a pretty good smoking when- 
ever they show such a disposition. We have 
followed this plan right along, and I have 
not had a colony of bees stung to death this 
fall. We prefer to do the uniting toward 
night, when they have stopped flying, when 
it has been warm enough for them to fly. 
You can do it without any trouble, if you 
just keep your eye on them and make them 
unite. Of course, you want to get the stores 
of beth colonies into one. To do this, un- 
cap the combs having a little honey in, and 
put them at the outside of thecluster. They 
will usually then take the honey out and 
carry it to the other combs. After you have 
got the lower apartment filled, and there are 
no more combs containing honey, set these 
in the upper story with the honey yg 
and they will very soon carry it all below 
Have the combs evenly spaced below, and 
no empty spaces left, or you may have a 
comb built in the empty space, even in No- 
vember, if there is much in the combs 
above, to be carried down. For the first time 
in years, we have enough natural stores in 
our apiary to winter as many stocks as we 
shall try to winter. Now, if we shall suc- 
ceed with these natural stores, after having 
failed so many times with granulated sugar, 
do not say it was because natural stores are 
better than sugar, but rather because we 
doubled them up until every colony was a 
powerful one. 











Notes and Queries. 











ELL me what kind of a “* bird ”’ this is, will you? 
I found him on the fence holding a live bee at 
arm’s length. There are a good many here. 
Oak Hill, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1883. W. W. TURNER. 
(Friend B., the insect is the old offender mentioned 
so many times, and described and illustrated in 
Cook’s Manual, the Asilus Missouriensis. The way 
you describe is just its way of doing with the honey- 
bees. Whip and drive them off is the only remedy I 
know of.] 


I had 13 hives to commence this spring. I[ have 
now 36. I have taken nearly 2400 lbs. honey. 
Rost. SIMPSON, 
Kilbride, Ont., Can., Aug. 28, 1883. 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 

Iexamined the queen yesterday. She has a nice 
lot of eggs laid already. I had great trouble in get- 
ting her in; had her caged 8 days, but succeeded at 
last. C. M, HICKs, 

Fairview, Md., Aug. 30, 1883, 
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I took 210 lbs. of honey from one hive this season. 
They brought 84 lbs. per day for 16 days running. 
J. G. PARTRIDGE. 
Newmarket, Ont., Can., Aug. 27, 1883. 


I had a fine crop of clover honey, but no fall hon- 
ey — the first entire failure of fall honey since I 
have been in the business. I could sell several tons 
more of extracted and comb honey, if I had it. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Oct. 2, 1883. M. H. Hunt. 


I have 106 hives of bees; had in spring, 90 hives; 
have taken 2000 Ibs. ext. honey, 1000 Ibs. box honey 
— 3000 in all. The 106 hives have enough to winter 
on besides. Last season I got,from 80 hives, 5500 
lbs.— quite a difference. J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1883. 


WAY QUEENS DON’T LAY. 

Your card of the 9th inst., in reply to inquiry con- 
cerning a queen that did not lay, was received in due 
time. Next day Icommenced feeding the colony as 
you directed, and now the queen is laying nicely. 

GEo. P. KIME. 

Evansburgh, Ohio, Oct. 23, 1883. 


HOME-MADE HIVES. 

I employed a carpenter to make ten frame hives 
last spring (I had only one before). He did not 
make any two the same size. Some were an inch 
deeper than others, and some half an inch wider. 

JOHN E. HEARD. 

Pikeville, Tenn., Sept. 23, 1883. 

THE OLD WAY. 

My father used to winter his bees in box hives. 
He used old-fashioned hives, and set them on a 
plank, clam-shells under the corners. This raised 





| 
| 
| 
| 





them up about % inch all around. When they were | 


heavy with bees and honey, they came through all 
right. I think they used more honey then. 
Amity, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1883. J. W. UTTER. 


FRIEND KLAR’S REPORT. 

My bees are in winter quarters On summer stands, 
in sawdust. Our crop is not a good one in this part 
of the State. Last year, from 70 colonies, 11,000 lbs.; 
and this year, from 8&5 colonies, only a little over 
5000 Ibs. of extracted honey inall. I go into winter 
with 90 colonies in good order. Wintered all last 
year, but united some in the spring. 


Pana, I1l1., Oct. 1, 1883. A. L. KLAR. 


STARTERS OF DRONE COMB. 

I have tried using drone starters for the 1-lb. sec- 
tions to my satisfaction, and don’t want any more. 
The bees contract the cells to worker before cap- 
ping, and so leave a large space all around the side 
empty, which never happened with worker. The 
way I tested them was every other one in the same 
crate. ABRAHAM KOONTZ. 

Crestline, O., Oct., 1883. 


I find that experiences are strangely different. Of 
several queens that mated with black drones, all are 
inferior but one, and that average. When I open 
the hybrids’ hives they scatter pellmell from their 
combs like sheep, or else dive right at me. Such 
bees are not good moth-fighters, and hence are more 
infested than my pure bloods. I have some Italian 
drones almost as golden banded as the bees. Other 
drones from pure queens are nearly black. Is there 
any preference? A. NORTON. 

Gonzales, Cal., Sept. 17, 1883. 





BEE-HUNTING. 

We have found 13 bee-trees this summer, and 
have lines for eight more. What trees we have cut 
will average about 50 ibs. each. We had one swarm 
last spring, and have ten now. We climb the trees 
and cut the limb off, and lower it with ropes. The 
bees are very plentiful here in the woods. 


3 JOHN W. KEYSER. 
Wilkesport, Ont., Can., Aug. 1, 1883. 


A GOOD FEEDER. 

The best feeder that I ever used is a Mason 2-qt. 
can; instead of the glass lid, cut a piece of perforat- 
ed tin, large holes, the size of glass lid; fill the can; 
lay on the tin; screw on rim; take another rim; put 
it down on top of the frames the same as on a stand. 
Now take the can; turn it upside down on the rim, 
and they willempty itin one night. You can put 
on as many as they need at once. J. W. UTTER. 

Amity, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1883. 


VALUE OF EMPTY COMBS. 
I purchased four of what they call young swarms, 


| and gave them all full frames of old combs, with the 


exception of a few half full of fdn. Those 4 stocks 


| have filled, and partly sealed over, 50 boxes, making 


an average of 3% lbs. each. They stand in my hon- 

ey-house, for any one to see. I say to all, take good 

care of your empty combs. I have your A BC, and 

find it of use to me. Although I have kept bees for 

20 years past, still I may learn. G. Hyarr. 
Three Mile Bay, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1883. 


HONEY FROM SUMAC, 

Tell Floyd, of Guilford, Mo., that if he were here 
he would find no difficulty in determining whether 
or not sumac yields honey. We have clover after 
maple, willow, and fruit bloom, but I never expect 
honey in supers until sumac comes in; then | do 
getit,if atall. One visit among sumac ought to 
satisfy any one that honey is there in abundance, 
and more; the bees use it all day long, early and 
late. I never in this section saw a honey-bee on a 
locust flower, and I’ve tried hard to do so. 

Bedford, Pa., Oct. 9, 1883. Ev. D. HECKERMAN. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

This is to let you know that I made one-piece sec- 
tions in 1876. If you would like a machine that will 
make sections as fast as a boy can pick them up, 
write me. LAFAYETTE STOUT. 

Brighton, Wash. Co., Ia., Oct. 13, 1883. 

[To be sure, we should like to know about such a 
machine, friend Stout; and, by the way, I wish you 
would send us a sample of that section—not because 
we care very much about the patented part of it 
now, but because we want to know all about every 
thing good.] 

HONEY FROM OAK-BALLS, ETC. 

Bees have done badly here this year. It has been 
all Icould do to keep their ‘*souls and bodies to- 
gether.”’ The live-oak balls are in now, so the bees 
are doing finely. 

CYPRIANS DURING A DROUGAT. 

I have 240 stands. almost all Italians and Cyprians. 
The Cyprians have stood the drought the better. I 
shall go to extracting in a few days. Ihave over 100 
Ibs. of wax. Bro. Root, GLEANINGS comes regularly, 
but I hardly have time to read it till some one wants 
it. It rained here last March; next in September; 
next last night, and to-day, but not enough to do 
any good. R. DEVENPORT, 

Richland Springs, Tex., Qct., 1883. 


| 
| 
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FIVE QUESTIONS BY AN A B C SCHOLAR. 


Is pollen consumed by the old bees, or by the 
young larve? Can the laying qualities of inferior | 
queens be improved? Do you remove honey-boxes | 
in feeding. during intervals of no honey-flow? Will | 
brood be reared in winter, if no pollen is in the bive? | 
Do you think bees will winter more quietly without | 
pollen? H. D. STEwaRT. | 

Landisburg, Pa. 

{i think pollen is consumed by both old and young 
bees, when they have unsealed larvie in the hive, 
ané perhaps to some extent when they have none.— 
I do not know how you can improve the laying qual- | 
ities of an inferior queen.—I think I should remove | 
the honey-boxes, if the bees began to need feeding. | 
If you do not, they will often take the honey out of 
them and carry it below.—As a rule, I do not think 
that brood-rearing can-go forward to any extent at 
any season of the year without pollen. Inthe ABC 
book Ihave told you of the result of my experi- | 
ments under glass, or in a cold frame.—I think bees | 
will winter more quietly and more safely without a 
particle of pollen. When you want them to com- 
mence rearing brood, give them combs containing 
pollen.] 
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Only fear the Lord, and serve him with all your heart. 
But if ye shall still do wickecly, ye shall be consumed.—l. | 
Sam. 12: 24, 25. 








* * 


WE are rejoicing to-day, Oct. 31,in having on our 
subscription list 6238 names. 


tended until Jan. 1, 1885; that is, you can have it the 
rest of this year free. 


In the list of members of the N. A. B. K. A., pub- | 
lished last month, the name of W. A. Morrison was | 
wrongly printed. 
bee, Canada. 


His address is Frelighsburg, Que- | 
HONEY PEAS. 

WE have sold a good many of these for seed, but 
have as yet had no report in regard to their honey- 
bearing. We are very anxious to know whether | 
they bear honey in the North as they do in the | 
Southern States. You see, the rush of business | 
here prevented our plauting until so late the frost | 
nipped them. Who has seen the honey in the honey | 
peas in the North ? | 


IN a recent article on one-piece sections, | men- | 
tioned the Hutchings patent, but omitted to state 
that his patent is on the machine for making sec- 
tions, and not on the section itself. But, of course, 
this would cut off all possibility of calling a one- | 
piece section a new thing. His machine cuts the 
section right from the log, properly scored, and with 
the ends dovetailed, but leaves no entrance for the 
bees, | 


APIS DORSATA AND BEESWAX. 

SINncE the article on page 571 was in print, it has 
occurred to me that, if we can not get the Apis dor- 
sata domesticated in the more northern portions of 
the United States, possibly they might be on th: 
southern line ; and if we should fail then in getting 
honey from them profitably, perhaps we can set 
them to producing beeswax to relieve the stress on 
the market, caused by supplying so many fdn. 
mills ; and then if it should so happen that we can 


| not keep Apis dorsata here at all, why. we will just 


send over to the Timorese, and get them into the 
business of raising beeswax. Do you “catch on” ? 


THOSE OLD NUMBERS. 

BACK numbers have gone off quite lively since our 
offer of them at 3 cts. a copy. But I think I shal/ 
have to make this provision: If you want us to 
pick out single numbers, we shall have to charge 
about 10 cts. each. The labor of hunting over old 
heaps is worth so much more ; but if you will take 
such as we have on hand (no two alike, of course, if 


| you want them so), we will continue to furnish them 


at 3 cts. each, and we can give you any of them for 
11 years back, with but few exceptions. There are a 


| few numbers that we have to buy up at 10 cts. a 


number, and these we can not furnish at Iess than 


| 15 cts., and pay postage. 


OvuR untested queens are all gone, and yet orders 
are coming in daily; and if this fine weather contin- 
ues, I fear all the tested ones we have to spare 
will be gone also. If any one who sees this has any un- 
tested queens to spare at this season of the year, we 
should be glad to have him send them to us at once. 
Why wouldn't it be a fine idea for some of our friends 


| down South to keep dollar queens ready to ship 
away, along into the fall months? 


For that matter, 


| he might have them ready all winter for anybody 


wanting them. Surely they could do it in Florida. 
But then,in extremely cold weather they would 
need to go at the buyer’s risk, if they were wanted 
in our Northern States. 


ROOTS OF THE FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT. 

WE have a very nice lot of these plants this fall, 
and they are now growing tinely. Wecan send them 
safely by mail at the following figures: One root, 5 
cents; ten roots, 20 cents; 100, $1.00; 500, $3.25; 1000, 


| $5.00. Now, while I used to think that these were 
| almost sure when planted in the fall or spring, I am 


at present a little undecided about fall planting. We 
put out several thousand last fall, but the hard 


| freezing weather threw them out of the ground, the 


greater part of them. Where they were not trans- 
planted in the fall at all, they started in the spring 
allright. Perhaps, therfore, you had better not or- 
der them until spring; but if you know how to man- 
age them, so the frost will not lift them out, we 
shall be glad to send them to you now, while we 
have plenty of time. 


THE NEW 7-LB. HONEY-PAIL, 

QUITE a trade has sprung up in the Dadant pail we 
illustrated last month. As they hold about 7 lbs. of 
honey, they are just right to retail for an even dol- 
lar, pail and all. That is, you get 15 cts. per lb. for 
the honey, pail thrown in. If you wish to sell ‘or 
about $1.00 at wholesale, for 75 cts. you would geta 
little more than cost for the pail, and 9cts. for your 
honey; and any grocer would be ready to take con- 
siderable pains in making a sale if he could make a 
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profit of 25 cts. In smaller quantities, I presume he 
would be willing to give you 80 cts., or even 8. One 
hundred empty pails, covers and all, can be easily 
packed in a good-sized barrel. Price per 100, barrel 


and all, $9.50. 
Later: Ihave just discovered that the cover of an 


ordinary 2-quart pail, just fits this pail also, so you 
can have them with a raised cover, slipping inside the 
pail, or the usual Dadant cover slipping over the pail. 
as you choose. 

SILK CULTURE. 

THE new industry of raising silk right bere in our 
homes seems to be rapidly developing; and in our 
letters from the bee-friends we hear it mentioned 
quite often; and it has also been discovered that our 
common hedge-plant, the osage-orange, furnishes 
food for the silkworm that seems to answer equally 
well with the mulberry. Most bee-keepers feel in- 
terested in this matter, because it seems to be kin- 
dred, as it were, to the study of bees. Our atten- 
tion has been called to the matter by a neat little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Silk and the Silkworm,” by Miss 
Nellie L. Rossiter, and we have made arrangements 
with the lady so that we can furnish the little book 
to our subscribers for 15 cts. per copy. By mail, 16 
cents. iy 

KEEPING COMB FOUNDATION OVER WINTER. 

THERE seems to be quite a little disagreemet in 
this matter. Some say if itis kept shut up close in 
a box, so that the air does not dry out the surface, 
itisevery bit as good as if freshly made. I have 
told you, also, what our friend D. A. Jones says 
about annealing it by dipping it in hot water. So 
far as my experience goes, I have never been able to 
see any difference, but our fdn. is never left piled 
around loosely where it can bleach and get dry on 
the surface. There is one thing pretty certain, any 
way, and that is, that you can buy fdn. a great deal 
cheaper now than you will be likely to get it in the 
spring. Another boom will soon commence on wax, 
and no one knows how high it will go before next 
June. Our wax-room is now almost idle, and we 
shall be glad to fill orders for you,if you want it 
now. 


THE NEW FACTORY. 

THE new factory is now entirely occupied, with 
the exception of the clerks’ office. Mr. Gray is fit- 
ting this up in nice style, I assure you. The differ- 
ent desks are 80 arranged as to accommodate about 
twenty clerks, and each clerk has a place by herself. 
I say herself, for I presume about the only male oc- 
cupants of the clerks’ room will be myself and my 
stenographer. The book-keeper has two desks, 
each about 14 feet long, to accommodate the piles 
of ledgers. The clerk who opens the letters has a 
desk made expressly for her; and every appliance 
that we can devise is to be given her to enable her 
to open, assort, and distribute the letters, without 
the possibility of a mistake. The mailing clerks 
have also a nice large desk, and all the requisite 
machinery to do their work rapidly and correctly. 
The whole east end of the large room is devoted to 
files and pigeon-holes for correspondence; and two 
clerks will be employed during the busy season in 
keeping in order the files of letters. 


ONRDERS DURING NOVEMBER. 

I TELL you, friends, it is real fun to fill orders now 
when we have plenty of time to attend to them, and 
do it easily. Our old friend “ Bert,’ who almost 
never makes a mistake, is now attending to the ship- 





ping of all orders, both by freight and express, and 
it is really refreshing to know that our friends are 
going to get just what they call for and no mistake. 
The secret of it is, we have ample time to take things 
one at atime, and do that right; and to encourage 
you in giving us orders now, before we are so fear- 
fully crowded again, we make the offer of allowing 
5 per cent off on every thing in our price list, from 
now until you receive your Nov. JUVENILE. We 
may continue it longer, but do not dare to promise, 
until we see how much business we have. This dis- 
count is in addition to allother discounts mentioned 
in our price list. Those who are going to sell ex- 
tractors next year would do well to order them 
now, so as to take advantage of the low rates of 
freight, and they would also have them in the spring. 
just as soon as any customer called for them. To 
those who keep them and advertise them in their 
price lists, we offer 25 @ off, and the additional5 © I 
have just mentioned. 


WARMING BY EXHAUST STEAM. 

AT present we are rejoicing in a factory warmed en- 
tirely by the exhaust, or waste steam from our engine. 
Instead of spouting the heat and water out into the 
air, as the old engine has done for the past five years, 
the steam is now confined, and conducted through a 
labyrinth of iron pipes to every part of the building , 
even to all the upper rooms as well as the base- 
ment. By a most wonderful mechanical arrange- 
ment, after the heat has been taken from the steam 
to warm the whole large building, the pure water 
from the condensed steam is carried, by a series of 
drip-pipes, back to the boiler; so that, instead of 
feeding the boiler with cold water from the artesian 
well, we use boiling hot and soft water from the 
condensed steam. The result is, marvelous as it may 
seem, an absolute saving of fuel, after having 
warmed the whole establishment. The machinery 
to accomplish this has cost something over $100; 
but I tell you it is refreshing to be able to dispense 
with stoves and coal-hods and pokers, and have 
nothingin the way more than the series of iron 
pipes all around the outside of the building. As the 
heat costs nothing, any clerk who gets too warm 
ean open his window easier than to turn off the 
steam, so we have outdoor air almost the year round. 
One of the compositors has just now raised his win- 
dow while I am writing, and in comes the sunshine 
and pure air; and I have thanked God more than 
once for this beautiful arrangement, and I thank 
him again to-day for the beautiful sunshine and the 
bracing air of this 30th day of October. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 


Dear Mr. Editor:— May I ask you to call special 
attention to our next annual meeting to be held in 
Flint, Dec. 6 and 7%, of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association? We expect to have by far the best 
meeting ever held in the State. It is expected that 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth will be present. To see 
and hear him will pay any one for the trouble and 
expense incident to the journey. We also expect 
D. A. Jones, A. [. Root. ©. F. Muth. and hope to have 
C. C. Miller and T.G. Newman. From what I hear, 
Michigan bee-keepers are to be out in force. Hotel 
rates are to be $1.00 aday. Further particulars as 
to programme will he given soon. We expect to get 
reduced rates on the railroads. To aid in this, and 
that I may know haw many certificates on railroads 
to ask for, will every one in thfs or other States who 
expects to come, drop me a card at once to that ef- 
fect? A. J. Cook, President, 

Lansing, Mich., Oct. 15, 1883, 
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BEE-KEEPERS’ 
CIRCULARS. 


I am fully prepared to execute Circulars and Price 
Lists in first-class shape. Send for estimates. 


GEO. M. GRAY, Medina, 0. 


DADANT'S HONEY CROP. 


Our honey crop being very large, we offer 
THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS OF EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We bave both clover and fall honey. 
on receipt of stamps to pay postage. The honey 
can be delivered in any shape to suit purchasers. 


| 
| 


Samples sent | 


Send 15 cents for our 24-page pamphiet on harvest- | 


ing, handling, and marketing extracted honey. 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 


From James Heddon, July 27, 1883. ‘ Your fdn. is 
certainly the nicest and best handled of any I have 
seen on the market. It is the only fdn. true to sam- 
ple, I have ever received.” 

From Jas. Heddon, Aug. 10, 1888. ‘I will contract 
for 2000 Ibs. of fdn. for next season on the terms of 
your letter.” 

From A. A. Newman, Aug. 24, 1883. 
der for 5000 Ibs. for spring delivery.” 

From C. F. Muth, Sept. 6, 1883. ‘All of your ship- 
ments of fdn. during the season were sold on the 
day of their arrival.” 


Dealers, send in your orders for next spring, while 
wax is cheaper, and thus save trouble and money. 
We pay 28c cash for prime wax. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO,, ILL. 


e 
An Opening. 

Any doctor desiring as good a country location as 
is to be found in South-east Arkansas, and has as 
much as $1000 capital, may do well to correspond, 
inclosing stamp, with RK. A. BETHUNE, M. D., 

Snyder, Ashley Co., Arkansas. 


** Book my or- | 


CREAT REDUCTION ! 


For the next 30 days we will furnish the U. 
Standard Honey-Extractor at greatly reduced wh Sh 


Now is your time to buy the best extractor very cheap. | 


We will also contract to make fdn. on our new 
Vandervort mills in 100-Ib. lots at 10 cts. per pound 
for heavy, and 15 cts. per pound for light, customers 
to furnish wax, and pay freight. 


In addition to the above we can furnish any thing 


in the line of hives and sections, at very reasonable 
prices. Send your name on a postal to 
Cc. W. STANLEY & BRO., 


WYOMING, WYOMING CO», N. ¥. 


FRUIT AND HONEY, 


BLACK TARTARIAN CHERRY -TREES BY 
Express for $1. Well packed. These are from 
20 to four feet. Can send 20 small ones by mail 
postpaid for $1. CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


CANADA ONLY. 


DOLLAR QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 
H. SMITH, BOX 102, NEW HAMBURG, ONT., CAN. 


Sweet-Clover Seed. 


Pag + and clean. iw be sown spring a + 
. 20c; by mail, 30c or G 
ita Dayton, L a Salle ae Tih. 





Per 


Recent Additions to the 


COUNTER STORE. 


Postage.] (Pr. of 10, of 10 


THREE-CENT COUNTER. 
2 | SACEING NEEDLE 28 | 2 


This i is a needle 5 inches long. with bent flat point. Very co 
venient for sewing heavy fabrics, and many other purposes. 


2|SEA-SHELLS, furnished by our 


Core ee nr en cree ereesesene 


friends in Florida. ... sie iccee Seek @ 00 
| RULES for School Children. Nively 
made, one foot long . Leaked eat Ae OO 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 


2 SACKING NEEDLE. 6 inches long ....... 40 13 00 
| HONEY SOAP ‘nis is a nice toilet Ages | 45) 4 00 
2 2 | JEW’S-HARP. large and loud . | 4514 00 

CHROMOS: 5'¢x7... | 4514 00 


The sve ave beautiful pictures ‘of birds, ‘flowers, ‘dogs, autumn 
leaves, crosses, etc.; w different pictures, 


TEN-CENT COUNTER 
8 | TEA-STZEPER, 1 pint............ | 8518 00 


kat = <4 convenient utensil for making a little tea of any kind 


a8 | “SRIrrmto-Pan, sheet-iron, 8%x12% | 9018 50 
6 | COLOGNE, in fancy bottles, slippershape | 85 | 8 00 
The pretty bottle containing this would usually be consider 
ed worth the dime. 
| LAMP CHIMNEY 85 | 8 00 
These are made of best flint glass, and handsomely engraved. 
They are not only ornamental, but rarely if ever break. 


| SOAP, CASTILE. in I-lb. cakes ........... 80 | 750 

| CASTER-BOTTLES. with Britannia tops.. | 85 | 8 U0 
These are very convenient to replace, where once broken. 

| LAWDEN GLOBE «5... ssc cs secs cstccsess | 85| 8 00 
3 | SCABFS, in variety of colors............ 90 | 8 50 
4 | BOOK RECEIPTS. 85 | 7 00 
These are printed bli inks, with paste ‘hoard cover. ‘ach book 

contans 50 receipts. 

8 | GLASS MARBLES. . 85 | 8 00 


These are a most beautiful orname nt, anda ‘gs dod substantia! 
plaything for babies. One who has never seen them, involun 
tarily breaks into exclamations of surprise. We used to se}! 
them for half a dollar. 


FIFTEEN- CENT cou NTER. 
| HORSERADISH DISH .. 25 | 10 00 


A horse’ s head surmounts the cove Yr, with the ERE. A Horse 
radish” plain on the glass. 


Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 
| MIRROR . 2 00 | 18 00 


This is age 90d. size d | 8x10) looking: gli ASS in ‘gilt tr ame, and isa 
wonder for the money. 


00 | GOSPEL HYMNS, Nes. 1, 2, 3, 4, words only, 


BR DONTE DOOVONG. «0 cose ele ccae cs [1 75] 17 00 
14 | aa ~* Seah a good stout one, nicely 
yS' . 12 2 | 21 00 
6 | cALL. BELL. EE RES eee | 2 00 | 18 00 
Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
6 | OIL-STONE, in mahogany case ........ | 3 00—2k 00 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 
| CASTER with 4 bottles | 4 25 | 40 00 
This is all glass, very neat and pretty. 
eo Be a re 25 1.40 00 
hese are made of cocoa-wood fiber; and if Efe in the 
Pay and properly used, will save your wife a deal of hard 


| labor. 


| 
| 


| 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENT COUNTER. 
Oh Se oe ak lh ni he eens 6 50 | 60 00 


This is made of tin, japanned. Has handle to carry it about, 


and lock aud key 

10 | CARVING DNIFE AND | 6 50 | 60 00 

This isa jo nd aS knife and fork of best metal, 
with ebony handles. 

60 | FO AIN PUMP, or Sprinkler. . | 6 00 | 55 00 
For extinguishing fires,washing windows and car ! iages, water 
ing plants, shrubbery, etc., etc. This, although of course not 
equal to the Whitman pump, is a wonderful acquisition fo! 
such an ~ aoe price. At this date, Nov., 1883, it is sellin 
wonde fully. 


$1.25 COUNTER. 


| WASH-BOILER. Small-sized, but pretty 
and well made |1 


$1.50 COUNTER. 


| AX. Fine steel, and securely fixed on 
a good stout hickory handle .... | 12 50| 110 00 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


25 | 100 00 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice. 
Pt In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to dinpeeeiaa if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitti that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardl hn be expected he would be the 
one to a all the faults, & as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their peizconge. shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, 1am going to try to ee it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, a type and much space between the 
lines, +; fore 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 


You will notice, that you can ju ge of the — of the books very 
Fo ell, .. - amount required for postage on each. 
ee joo 8 without postage. 


2 2) Zz ‘B C of Bee Culture** Pape 
iS »| A BC of Bee Culture** cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Pa 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth. 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
5 Bee-Keeper’ 8 Text Book* Revised, Paper 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* = Cloth 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 
2 | Dzierzon Theory** 
| Extracted Honey, Dadant*.... 
i Honey as Food and Medicine 
Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it 
is fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*$ 
British *Bee-Keeper’ 8 Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *§ 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


3) An Farm, Stoddard** 

| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
Book on Birds, Holden* 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and 
| Draini or Profit and Healt 
| Forest ae Fuller* 

10 | Gore 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 

5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*.. 
| Lrrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 

chard Stewart* 

2 | Onion Cult 

10 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profitin my Garden* 
| Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 

2 2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor* 
| Silk and the Silk Worm bieeeve 

| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuiller*. 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their “Seman 
of sugar included*. 
| Ten Acres Enough** 

2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 

3 | Wood’s Coponon Objects “of the ‘Micro- 
scope** ees 


hrases . 
} Warring. 


—— 


8 | Bible, 
| Ester 
5 | Hareaae 
10 | Life Pin! 


10 | Moody 
2|M 


vet the Gospels 
arfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
ent, Alger** , 
8 Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 
ae — a Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. 1V., paper 
3 | Same, board. 
5 | Same, words and music, board 
4| Same, No’s I, IJ, and ILI, words only, board 
8 Same, words and comet 

0 | Same, words and music, board 

5 | Same, — is aes III., and IV. combined, 

only, ceceadacieses 

12 | Same, words and music, board..... eae se 


1 





3 | New ere | = a prety flexible covers.. 05 
15 Story of the B 75 
A large book of 7 ro pares, Ss, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 


»y almost every chi 
The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
uller** 


0 “The Life of Trust’’ by Geo. 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words a. 
by Jesus, as nearly in ‘their proper order as we can get them. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms... . paper 50.. 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds. ........ ... paper 50 
Cements and Glue. 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 


mm OO 


an 


SUS & SABSFSBRSRSSSAAKS RESSASSSSSSS SS RSE 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. et be pal 
Flax penta (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
rowe 

Fur, Fin, and ee 

Farming For Boys 

Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 

Gregory On Cabb: 

Gregory On Squashes.... 

Gregory On Onions 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hop Culture.... 

Harris on The Pig 

How to Geta omen and When to Find One.... 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates 

Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 

Klipparts Wheat Plant 

Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young H. usekeeper’s Friend. 

Money In'The Garden, Quinn 

Manual of Botan 5A 1d Lessons, Gray 

My Vinevard at Lakeview 

Practical Butter Book, Willard 

Pear Culture, Fields 

Peach Culture. Fu'ton’s 

Pear Culture For Prout, yuiun 

Parsons On The R 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson.... Abridged 

What to and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 


ROD rt tet ret pret fe CD et et et et he Ct et —_ — 


on 


— 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or ata other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
the some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

said—"'D “Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found. 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them aA on 
year), lt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 

g to quality. Table of prices of Binders a 
pony Periodical, mailed on cppeoee. Send in 
your orders. ee Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
pote oly the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 1000 


FAT V Eas 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the **M. & F. Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor. as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM- 

oo this hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of lic per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FLAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALE KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


$5.00 


Send for Tlustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, me.8is° 


orto 
alconer. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 








En-KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction overy time, or money eae. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 


and price list. 


OWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 





HEADQUARTERS 


IN THE WEST FOR CYPRIAN = ing > TTALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 


June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, 


2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian — 


from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1. 00. Ihave had experience in breeding 


queens, and guarantee satisfaction. O 
4tfd Address 


rder now, and pay when ren want queens. 
W. McKAY DOUGA N, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 
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Knife, $1. Cattle Knife, $1. 


Pruning oat $1. 
also ** How to Use a Razor.”’ MA 


E OUGHT TO BE DEMAND FOR KNIVES THAT W 


Ladies’ fine 2-blade Knife, 50c. 
HER & GROSH, 74 N. Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 








L OUT! 


Stores are full of knives 
that were made to sell. Our 
picture shows exact size of 
our 2-blade knife made from 
razor steel, hand forged and re- 
= pane free if soft or flawy. 

ice post-paid, 75c; with 3 
blades, $1. Our extra strong 
1-blade for rough usage, 50c; 
same with 2 blades, 75c. Pru- 
~q & Knife, 75c; Hunting- 
Forty-page list free, 











DEALERS IN 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES! 


We invite correspondence with dealers in supplies, 
and large consumers, as to furnisbing their supplies | 
for next season. We shall give such discounts and 
——e as will give them good profits, and still 
be an advantage for small consumers purchasing of | 
them, avoiding the annoyances of delays, miscar- | 
riage, and shortage, and a great saving in freights, 
and cost of boxing and crating in small lots. We 
are now building a new shop which will have three 
or four times the capacity of our present one, and 
shall be able to fill orders to any extent. We have 
commenced the manufacture of a new hive, which 
meets the wants of experienced bee-keepers and be- 

inners better than any thing = have seen. Send 
or circular ~ this hive. G. B. LEWIS, 

Sept. 1,1 1883. WATERTOWN, wis. 


216 COLONIES OF BEES 


FOR SALE! 


A chance to get a first-class apiary South at a 
bargain. ANTHONY OPP, 
lotfd Helena, Phillips Cor, Ark. 





| 


| 


Headquarters wm South, 


FOR Tae SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
BEE-KEEPERS’ | SUPPLIES 
t 


Root’s Simplicity, and V. _D. -N. hives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, etc.; Italian queens and early 4- 
frame nuclei a ‘specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 














| send for my Illustrated Catalo 





25 cents cash, or 27 cents eles paid for beeswax. 


PP. ls. VIALLON, 
itfd BAYOU GOULA, La. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
plies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-inch cap frames, 
in the flat, 60 cts, each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1, 50 each; small lots, $1.75, all in the 
flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Crates, omens, and founda- 
t URK, 8tfid 
“crystal, Mont. Co. Mich. 





on. 
Successor to Hiram Roop. 





